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Out of the Grave 


AN EDITORIAL 


oa TING the failure of his effort to found a new religion, 

“ a rationalist asked Talleyrand what was to be done. After 
sympathizing with him and indicating the difficulty of the task, 
the witty ex-bishop said, ‘‘There is one plan which you might at 
least try: I should recommend you to be crucified, and to rise 
the third day.’’ This was more than a clever retort. Well may 
the resurrection be considered ‘‘The real heart of Christianity.”’ 
When the risen Christ is forgotten, then Christianity is put on 
a level with the other religions of the world and loses its power. 

The Christian preaching and teaching of the early days had 
two main topics: Christ Crucified and The Empty Tomb. And 
ever since the critics have tried to destroy Christian faith by deny- 
ing the Easter message of the empty tomb. They fail at every 
point. The testimony of the astounded guards, the sure belief 
of the disciples, the tests by eye, ear, and hand as to the bodily 
reality of the Master,—all these make plain that in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus we are dealing with fact,—not fiction. 

Much shattering of faith in modern times can be traced directly 
to the emphasis on the necessity of the body as a carrier of life 
and of the brain as the basis of consciousness. But biology does 
not tell the whole story of man; sociology is not the end of it; 
and a behavioristic psychology is hardly above the level of physi- 
ology. For the Christian educator, the resurrection of Jesus is 
not only a historical fact of nineteen hundred years ago, but a 
spiritual fact with transforming power effective in life today. 

The resurrection of Jesus lifts us out of the grave of doubt into 
the life of faith. Mary’s uncertainty and Thomas’ doubt are 
transformed into faith. The Christian way of facing life’s 
experiences is not the result of human courage. Soldiers play 
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pranks while facing death. Criminals die on the scaffold un- 
flinchingly. Infidels have faced death unafraid. The Chris- 
tian’s strength is secured through the transforming power of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. As St. Peter expressed it, we are 
begotten ‘‘again unto a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.’’. 

The resurrection of Jesus lifts us out of the grave of suffering 
into the life of peace. St. Paul told the Corinthians of his broken 
body but spoke of his light affliction. With Christians it has ever 
been so. Affliction, disease, and pain have been endured with a 
peace which passes understanding. These are highways into 
purer realms of nobler living. Tribulation leads to patience, and 
patience to hope. Of all people, Christians face life realistically. 
They fear neither the experiences nor their consequences. They 
live by the transforming power of the risen Christ. 

The resurrection of Jesus lifts us out of the grave of death into 
the life of eternity. It is not merely a figure of the rising from the 
death of sin to the life of righteousness. It is a means to the 
resurrection of the believer by his mystical union with the risen 
Christ. Before the days of Jesus, the world had only its intima- 
tions of immortality presented in the manifestations of nature, in 
the longings of the human heart, and in the arguments of the 
philosophers. The resurrection of Christ opened the door to the 
supernatural, revealing the reality of spiritual experiences. 

Jesus taught immortality ; Jesus proved immortality ; Jesus fits 
us for immortality. ‘‘He that believeth in me, even if he shall 
have died (physically), shall live (eternally). And every one 
that liveth (physically) and believeth in me shall never die (eter- 
nally).’? (John 11.25, 26, as paraphrased by Plummer. ) 

Here is a fact, a factor, and an experience, which both psy- 
chology and metaphysics must consider. Mind has some sort of 
relation to matter. What that relation may be, no one knows. 
The realm of spirit, meanings, and values does not ignore matter ; 
it transcends and controls matter. Thus the Christian professor 
makes a distinct contribution to the strengthening and directing 
of Christian faith. That which stops the materialist from further 
thought, is but a step whereby the Christian educator enters into 
that wisdom surpassing the understanding of man. 
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A Vision* 
By E. F. BARTHOLOMEW 


Professor Emeritus of English Literature and Philosophy 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Pate strenuous work of the day is ended. The room is empty. 

Silence reigns. The tired teacher sits at his desk a few 
moments. His head droops. He sleeps. He dreams. A vision 
of wonder and awe fills his gaze——Once more the room is filled, 
but not now as before, with young boys and girls. A great crowd 
of mature men and women fills the space, a vast multitude stretch- 
ing out many blocks away and raising their hands and voices in 
gesture of blessing——-Who are these; whence have they come; 
what is their mission? A prominent figure in the foreground 
beckoned for attention and said, ‘‘These are they who years ago 
sat in these seats, who received their training in this place, and 
are now come from the ends of the earth to do homage to the one 
who started them on the upward way and shaped their lives for 
usefulness and honor in the service of mankind. And we are here 
to tell you that all we are and have been able to do, we owe to 
you.’’ 

The vision vanishes. He awakes—Was this reality or only 
illusion? It furnished material for thought and reflection. He 
mused. There was a change in his outlook. He saw his calling 
from a new angle. He was nerved with renewed zeal and energy. 
All sense of irksomeness has disappeared. There are no more 
sighs of weariness and of discouragement. It is a pleasure and a. 
privilege to go about his daily routine of duties. Each day brings 
new and inspiring opportunities for useful service, for helping 
aspiring souls, for sowing seeds that will blossom in beautiful 
flowers and golden fruit. 


The Teacher and His Throne 


Ts it really so, even as he saw it in the vision? He puts things 
together, and this is the substance of his thought. In this vision is 
revealed the significance of the teacher’s office, his honor, and his 

* Reprinted with permission from The Lutheran Companion, August 19, 


1937. 
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reward. ‘The teacher’s chair is a throne from which he rules the 
nations by training men and women for high stations in Church 
and state, and shaping the sentiment that makes the laws. The 
schoolmaster on his throne in his little school room kingdom, what 
mighty potencies are not conserved in that seat of royalty! What 
streams of efficacy for personal, social, and national salvation 
radiate from that fountainhead of influence! What agencies for 
the quickening, development, and turning into service all that is 
best in human hearts, are nurtured in that dynamic center! 

Lord Brougham was right when, in his great speech in the 
House of Commons, in 1828, he said, ‘‘The schoolmaster is 
abroad! And I trust more to him, armed with his primer, than 
I do to the soldier in full military array for upholding and ex- 
tending the liberties of his country.’’ The quiet constructive 
work which he performs day after day, unnoticed, unheralded, 
and often inadequately remunerated, has significance for the 
advancement of human progress far greater than we can fully 
estimate. It is his humble task to lay the foundation, deep and 
strong, upon which shall be reared the superstructure of the 
world’s beneficent institutions. 

The schoolmaster is the pioneer who marks out the path of 
progress, and trains the brawn and brains of a people for praise- 
worthy achievements in Church and state. It is his lofty calling 
to sow the seeds which shall spring up into manly character, civic 
righteousness and intelligent citizenship. If this silent construc- 
tive work is faithfully done in the thousands of schoolhouses that 
dot the land, it matters little who makes the laws, or holds the 
helm of government, and we need not fear for the perpetuity of 
our institutions. 


Shaping the World’s Ideals 


It is the function and glorious opportunity of the teacher of 
youth to shape a nation’s ideals and direct the current of its 
activities in channels of highest welfare. It is his prerogative 
to man the offices of government with high-minded, efficient offi- 
cers, to fill the homes, the vocations, the places of business, with 
intelligent, patriotic and prosperous citizens. Surely his calling 
is worth while. The testimony of that vast multitude of self- 


appointed witnesses in the vision of wonder and awe, can not go 
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A VISION 


for naught. It was a voice out of the wealth of experience. It 
must be true. It was an honest, unconstrained expression of the 
gratitude they felt in their hearts for the service their teacher 
had rendered them. It is what all people feel and know to be true. 

The teacher’s reward is not to be estimated in dollars and cents. 
The small remuneration he receives is no equivalent for the value 
of his services. His reward must be estimated by higher stand- 
ards than the commercial. In the moral order of things, the 
teacher’s service is to be judged by the scale of values that obtains 
in the realm of the unseen, the infinite, the eternal realities; it is 
to be rated by the inherent worth of immortal souls. 


“The Still Small Voice of Gratitude’’ 


In the nature of the case, his reward can not be present and 
immediate; it necessarily lies in the future. As the fruit can 
not immediately follow the sowing, so the results of his labors can 
not be immediately apparent. There must be a long stretch of 
time in which the forces he sets into motion can develop. He must 
wait till the fulness of time. ‘‘They also serve who only stand 
and wait.’’ ‘‘ All things come round to him who will but wait.’’ 
And the longer the interval of waiting, the fuller and richer the 
fruits, for results multiply with the passing years. Eternity is 
his harvest time. 

Yes, the vision is reality and not illusion. The multitudes who 
have experienced the efficacy of their teacher’s benignant touch 
and whose lives have been directed into channels of successful 
service by his guidance, do actually return after many years to 
express their gratitude for the blessings received at his hands. I 
know of nothing more touching than these eloquent testimonies of 
appreciation. Sweeter than the breath of vernal showers, sweeter 
than music’s charm, is ‘‘the still small voice of gratitude.”’ 

In the course of nature, in the flow of events, in the wealth of 
experience, there is nothing more dignified, more noble than to 
shape immortal souls for virtuous living, and the glory that never 
pales. This is the teacher’s lofty function, and his work should 
not be an irksome task; it should be a privilege rare and jealously 
guarded. Thomson was right when he wrote those familiar 
lines— 
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‘‘Delightful task! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast.’’ 


Dear fellow teacher, do you understand the meaning of the 
vision of wonder and of awe? Do you appreciate the message it 
bears? Do you realize its purpose? Has it a voice of cheer? 
Then give yourself heroically to your task. With renewed cour- 
age and faith and hope, bring to your work the best powers of 
soul and body that you possess. Believe in the sacredness of your 
work. Lift your eyes unto the stars, and thither direct your 
course. Your labors are not in vain. 


‘‘Large streams from little fountains flow, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.’’ 


Starting Streams of Influence 


You are starting streams of infiuences that flow unto the ends 
of the earth and that bless the nations as they flow. The results 
of your labors are as the holy waters in Ezekiel’s dream, that mul- 
tiplied in volume and depth as they flowed—waters that made 
elad the wilderness and the solitary place, that made the desert 
to rejoice and to blossom as the rose! Beautiful and suggestive 
allegory! Such are the influences that go out from the conse- 
erated teacher’s personality and work. Son of man, hast thou 
seen this? Weary and disheartened teacher, have you heard the 
comforting message of the vision of wonder and awe, and do you 
heed it? 

This is not idle fancy. This is not vaporing sentiment. This 
is not vacuous poetry. Thisis history. This is philosophy. This 
is experience. This is truth, high as the hills, lustrous as the 
stars, firm as the rocks, wide as the universe, eternal as the seat of 
Deity. Wherefore, comfort yourself with these things, and, lay- 
ing aside every unnecessary weight, continue with patience the 
labors of your hands, looking unto the hills whence comes the 
inspiring assurance that as you have sowed, so also shall you reap. 
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Are We Headed for Governmental 
Control of Higher Education* 


By REV. EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.8.A. 
President, Villanova College 


HE nature of our whole program today and the motive that 
has urged us to invite our trustees to this meeting, is one that 
is not usually associated with academic pursuits. The dangers 
that threaten the freedom of higher education today need a wider 
hearing than an audience limited to academic circles. For that 
reason, I want to bring up before you the bogey that seems to be 
troubling more and more the uneven tenor of the college presi- 
dent’s life. With no pretense to careful research on the history 
and habits of this disturbing creature, but with the thought of 
revealing its form a little more clearly, I ask your indulgence 
and patience for a brief period. 

We are all thoroughly familiar with the tendencies of federal 
and state agencies to effect a greater measure of control in the 
fields of business and finance. Through the printed word and 
the spoken word, opinions ‘‘pro’’ and ‘‘con’’ on these trends are 
kept constantly before us. We, in common with men in all walks 
of life, have, no doubt, our own opinions, perhaps hopes or fears 
in these realms. 


Trend to Governmental Control 


Is there, in the field of higher education, a parallel to the situa- 
tion as we observe it in the business and financial world? I 
believe that there is. During the past few years, there have been 
inereasing evidences of paternal interest in higher education on 
the part of federal and state governments, that give rise to well- 
founded fears that we are heading ultimately for governmental 
control of higher education. I do not wish to convey the slightest 
implication that there is any present intent of control in the mind 
of any governmental agency, But, I do think that present ten- 


* Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting of the Association 
of College Presidents of Pennsylvania, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa, 
January 28th, 1938. 
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dencies are paving the way to make it easy for governmental 
agencies in the future to assume such control if they are so 
minded. 

Repeated efforts to establish a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion, with an officer in the Cabinet, have failed. This would seem 
to indicate clearly the temper of our Legislators and the general 
public. Yet, year by year, federal and state agencies are expand- 
ing their activities and interest in higher education, and, in 
devious ways, limiting the freedom and threatening the existence 
of privately supported institutions. 

Let me clarify my contention in a broad general way. by refer- 
ences to present activities under both federal and state universi- 
ties. For practical purposes, we can roughly group under three 
headings, these threats to the freedom, or it may be to the exis- 
tence, of privately supported colleges and universities. 

In the first place, there are increasing governmental subsidies . 
to State institutions of higher learning to an extent that will 
encourage these institutions to duplicate or replace the facilities 
already afforded by privately supported colleges and universities. 

Secondly, there are evidences of Federal and State encroach- 
ments in the field of the voluntary accrediting agencies. 

Finally, there are threats of taxation against privately sup- 
ported institutions of higher learning. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES TO HicgHER EDUCATION 


What is the danger from Governmenal Subsidies? Let me 
illustrate by citing recent occurrences, both federal and state. 

In November, just past, four College Presidents were in confer- 
ence with the National Advisory Committee on Education in 
Washington, on the subject of Federal Subsidies to colleges. Let 
me quote from the letter which I received from one of these 
Presidents, after that conference: 

“‘Tactful and repeated questioning on the part of Chairman 
Floyd Reeves of the National Committee elicited the steady and 
positive response from all four of us to the effect that we feared 
federal grants inevitably meant federal control. Reeves finally 
admitted the implication was justified. 

‘“As a result of the whole conference, our committee of four 


felt rather keenly that there was a real desire on the part of the 
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Reeves committee to recommend very liberal federal grants for 
the addition of buildings and other equipment to the state-sup- 
ported schools, for increase in budgets to make possible better 
faculty salaries, for liberal contributions toward undergraduate 
scholarship help and post-graduate fellowship grants, and for 
quite sizeable contributions to state institutions for research pur- 
poses. 

Our committee indicated to the National Committee that if 
Congress should pass a bill containing these features, the dual 
system of state education balanced by a system of high type pri- 
vate colleges and universities would not long survive. The inde- 
pendent institutions would inevitably find themselves unable to 
compete with the state group financially supported in a much 
larger way.’’ 


State Sussipies To HIGHER EDUCATION 


To provide a single instance of state activity, I can do no better 
than to refer to what has recently come about in our own Penn- 
sylvania. It is unthinkable that our legislative body here in 
Harrisburg would knowingly legislate the State Teachers Col- 
leges into positions openly in competition with the privately sup- 
ported colleges and universities of the State. Yet, this situation 
is being gradually brought about in various ways. A building 
program for the Teachers Colleges, at a cost of ten millions of 
dollars would hardly be directly voted by the Legislature. Yet, 
the General State Authority, with broad general powers, has been 
established. The sum of ten millions of dollars is now actually 
being expended for a building program of the State Teachers 
Colleges. At the same time, it is reported that there is a consid- 
erable falling off in enrollment at these colleges, attributable, 
some think, to the adoption of the recent Teacher Tenure Law. 
One State Teachers College, which is supposed to have accom- 
modations for eight hundred students, is reported now to have 
only a little over two hundred students enrolled. Nevertheless, 
four new buildings are being erected on the campus of that insti- 
tution. These added facilities, built and maintained at State 
expense, in the face of a falling enrollment, will be a ready and 


strong argument for the conversion of some State Teachers Col- 
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leges into general colleges, with the understanding, of course, 
that they will still be maintained and operated by the State. 

Within the recent past, the Secretary of our Association, Doctor — 
Tolley, wrote to Augustine 8S. Janeway, Executive Director of © 
the General State Authority, about, rumored appropriations to — 
publicly supported institutions of higher learning. He received 
this confirmation of his fears. Let me quote: 

“‘ Acknowledge receipt of your letter of November 29, and I am 
writing to state that the building program of the State Teachers — 
Colleges amounts to approximately $10,000,000.00, and the build- — 
ing program at Pennsylvania State College is $5,000,000.00. 

‘‘This program was made necessary, due to the fact, that for 
a long number of years, the Legislature had made no appropria- — 
tions to rebuild the worn out utilities, or, to have made urgently 
needed repairs to existing buildings, or to relieve the overcrowded | 
condition, or rectify the fire hazards in the present buildings and — 
adequately take care of the present enrollment. 

‘‘The Federal Government has made available to the State a 
grant up to thirty per cent depending upon the amount of relief 
labor utilized on the projects and the balance is made up by 
bonds issued by The General State Authority.’’ 


a ee 


PRIVATE GIFTS TO STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


Keeping in mind the tendency to grant increasing subsidies to 
publicly controlled institutions of higher learning, the findings of 
a recent study on Private Gifts and Grants to Institutions of 
Higher Education over the ten year period from 1925-26 to 
1935-36, are doubly significant. In 1925-26, 526 privately con- 
trolled institutions reported private gifts for increase of perma- 
nent funds to the amount of 70 millions of dollars, while during 
the same period, 50 publicly controlled institutions reported 
private gifts for increase of permanent funds to the amount of 
$1,700,000.00. In 1935-36, however, 625 privately controlled 
institutions reported private gifts of $33,500,000.00, for the above 
named purpose, while 94 publicly controlled institutions reported 
a total of $10,700,000.00 as private gifts for the same purpose. 


*Taken from recent information obtained by the American Council on 
Education from the Federal Office of Education. 
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Briefly, during the ten year period between 1925-26 and 
1935-36, there was a steady decrease in the private gifts to endow- 
ment funds of privately controlled colleges, a decrease of $36,- 
500,000.00. The private gifts to the endowment funds of publicly 
controlled institutions showed a steady increase of $9,000,000.00. 
I submit these figures as additional evidence of the trend to 
subsidize state controlled institutions of higher learning. I make 
no attempt to explain what is responsible for this anomalous 
situation. 


N. Y. A. Assistance To CouuEGE StupENTS 


Let me make reference to one further illustration: The emer- 
gency assistance to students afforded by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration has been impartially administered so as to make no 
invidious distinctions between publicly and privately controlled 
colleges and universities. Even under these conditions, there 
are many who feel that this measure should not be unduly con- 
tinued because of the danger that it may open the door to Federal 
control. Recently, however, a disturbing rumor has come out of 
Washington, indicating the probability of the discontinuance of 
N. Y. A. aid to students in privately supported colleges, while 
maintaining it for students in publicly supported institutions. 
This rumor seemed sufficiently well grounded to prompt the 
Association of American Colleges, meeting last week in Chicago, 
to issue this unanimous resolution. I quote, in part: 

““Be it Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges 
with a membership of five hundred and twenty-eight colleges and 
universities, views with grave concern a report that the Officials 
of the National Youth Administration may next year make a dis- 
crimination between publicly and privately controlled colleges in 
the allocation of aid to college students. ... When a general 
reduction looking toward an eventual elimination of subsidies 
becomes wise, the Association suggests that the reduction should 
be gradual and alike for all colleges and universities. ’’ 


Witt GovERNMENT ATTEMPT TO STANDARDIZE COLLEGES ? 


IT have made mention also of Federal and State encroachments 
in the field of voluntary accrediting agencies. I refer particularly 
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to the stream of questionnaires which come to the desk of every 
College President from various Federal and State educational 
agencies. An endless amount of detailed information is sought 
on the plea of trying to be helpful to the Colleges. 

There are no laws, of which I am aware, making it mandatory 
on the colleges to supply such information, but every conceivable 


pressure is brought to bear to secure this information, even to the — 


sending to individual colleges of investigators, from the Office of 
Education. Although it is true that this information has been 
put to no other use than the compiling of comparable reports, it 
does set up in the Office of Education in Washington, and in the 
State Education Offices at Harrisburg, a wealth of information 
that will be of great service to both Federal and State Govern- 


ments if, in future years, the stage is set for federal and state — 


control in the field of higher education. 
Perhaps I am unduly apprehensive in this matter, but I cannot 


be unmindful that the system of state control of education in ~ 


Germany made it easy for the Hitler Regime to set up an absolute 
monopoly in education. I think that most people will agree that 
in the main, our voluntary accrediting or regulatory associations 
are more in accord with our democratic traditions in education 
than would be the case if these powers were finally to be taken over 
by Federal and State agencies. Even in our accrediting associa- 


a a 


tions, an arbitrary use of power can be exercised by a minority. — 
But, concerted action on the part of the member colleges can — 
largely nullify this evil, since these voluntary associations depend — 


largely upon moral sanctions rather than on legal sanctions. If, 


however, this regulatory control of education were to come com- 


pletely under the authority of the State, with its ability to make 


laws and regulations, carrying legal sanctions for their prescrip- 


tions, the opportunity for redress or amelioration of ensuing evils 
would not be readily obtained. I believe that we should look with 
concern on the present tendency to draw greater and greater 
accrediting control into the hands of State or Federal agencies. 


TAXATION OF COLLEGES 


Taxation of privately controlled colleges and universities is 
another threat to the continued existence and well being of these 
institutions. There is no doubt that taxation could readily be 
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used to hamper greatly, and even to rule out of existence, a large 

number of the independent colleges of this country. That this 
danger is not a remote one is quite evident from the recent con- 
troversy over tax laws in the State of Indiana. Proposals for 
taxation of the colleges have also been seriously discussed in Con- 
necticut. 

President Dennis of Earlham College, Indiana, in a bulletin 
which he has prepared relative to the taxation of colleges in 
Indiana, says: 

“‘There is a growing tendency to increase the tax burden of 
private educational institutions. The Federal Government is 
not free from this tendency, but by all odds its most acute mani- 
festation in the United States is found in State Legislation which 
seeks to abolish or modify the tax exemptions hitherto enjoyed by 
private and Church-Related educational institutions. . . . The 
threat to the continued existence and prosperity of our colleges 
involved in this tendency to increase their tax burdens, has been 
repeatedly pointed out and deplored by the leading educators of 
the country.’’ 

In an address at the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration, Doc- 
tor Angell, at that time President of Yale University, in speaking 
of the immediate seriousness of the attack on the colleges through 
taxation, said : 

‘“‘This assault takes two general forms: one, the attempt of 
local governments to impose real estate and other taxes upon 
endowed institutions which are exempt by legislative enactments. 
The second threat to endowed institutions from taxation arises 
from the relentless impositions on income and on legacies of 
benevolent individuals, two sources from which the endowed in- 
stitutions have, in the past, secured a large part of their essential 
resources. Men in high authority have been of late quoted as 
intimating that taxation would shortly be so used as to compel 
all endowed colleges and universities to come under State or Fed- 
eral control.’’ 


THe INDEPENDENT COLLEGE ESSENTIAL TO 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Briefly, then, I have endeavored to give some reasons that in- 
cline me to think that our privately supported colleges are headed 
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for an increased measure of state control in the not too distant 
future. The concern that I have expressed is predicated on two 
basic assumptions upon which, I take it, we all agree: Firstly— 
that our so-called privately supported colleges are, in effect, 
public institutions rendering a public service that is of tremendous 
importance today when a sound philosophy of government is 
under attack ; secondly—that in a very real sense, the continuance 
of American principles and democratic processes rests upon the 
adequate support and the continued strength of our independent 
colleges. I realize full well that I have presented only a cursory 
glance at the situation as it has come to my attention. No attempt 
has been made to broaden my impressions by delving into the 
literature and statistics which are no doubt available. I hope that 
I have said enough to give at least a partial answer to the question 
proposed as the subject of this address. There is every reason 
for us to be on the alert against the possibilities, no matter how 
remote they may seem, of a State monopoly in the field of higher 
education. I believe that it is our duty to see that the governing 
boards of our institutions, our alumni, friends and the general 
public, are aroused to a recognition of the danger. 
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The Church’s Opportunity 
With Students 


By LURA E. ASPINWALL 
National Director Student Work, Disciples of Christ 


OOKING into the faces of thousands of students, seeing them 
in classroom, laboratory, fraternity house, or church, sitting 
with them in hash sessions and at football games,—one wonders if 
these can be the same young people about which so much that is 
gossipy has been written. ‘‘Happy go lucky?’’ ‘‘Yes, some of 
them.’’ ‘‘Carefree?’’ ‘‘A few. Though in one large Midwest- 
ern University in 1935, 65% of all the students were dependent in 
whole or in part upon their own earnings.’’* ‘‘Interested only 
in a good time?’’ ‘‘Quite a number. They were brought up 
that way.’’ ‘‘Sometimes unconventional in their relationships ?’’ 
“Undoubtedly some are. Students are a cross-section of society.’’ 
But, look at the thousands of them, serious-eyed, superbly forth- 
right and honest, not much afraid, alive with undiscovered and 
undeveloped potentialities; just wanting to know, to experience, 
to make life count! A ‘‘strategic million,’’—seven hundred 
eighty-eight thousand this year, according to the United States 
Office of Education. 

These are our future teachers, lawyers, physicians, clergymen. 
They may become Christian industrialists, missionaries, or states- 
men. They may furnish an educated leadership for our churches. 
They may. But whether or not the influence of these students 
and their successors is Christian must depend to a large degree 
upon whether or not the Church provides an adequate program 
of religious guidance for its young people during college days. 

Except for environmental colorings, the need is the same in all 
institutions of higher learning: church-related, independent, and 
state. Most church-related and independent institutions offer 
courses in religion in separate departments, while many state 
institutions offer such courses through their departments of his- 
tory, philosophy, or literature. 

But courses are not enough. Much is learned that is not taught 

* From ‘Depression, Recovery and Higher Education,’’ a book of the 

_ American Association of University Professors. 
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and the hours outside the classroom are important in determining 
the kind of person the student is to become. For students earn- 
ing their way, much of the time unscheduled academically must 
be spent in office, store, or kitchen. But for others, these are hours 
which may be thrown away, or conserved in memories of whole- 
some, good times, and worthwhile activities. During this free 
time the student gives himself to that which he enjoys most. He . 
explores new interests, acquires insights, and forms friendships. 
These hours are too precious to be spent in meetings which seem 
unrelated to the exuberance of life which the student feels. They 
are hours in which the Church may come to know its young people, 
enrich their lives, guide the development of their ideals, and work 
with them at important tasks. 

Students need a sense of security if they are to develop into well- 
adjusted, emotionally mature persons. Away from home, without 
the support of family position, how does one establish himself ? 
Rushed by many groups, harassed by excessive demands upon 
time, strength, and loyalties, how does one know? Confused by 
divergent standards of right and wrong,—even the adults do not 
agree—to whom does one go? The church service, with its use 
of familiar readings and hymns, its prayers to God to whom pray- 
ers are also rising in the church at home, makes for a feeling of 
security. ; 

The Christian counselor, comfortable, unshockable, having a 
quality of life that gives permanence to the highest values, has a 
rare opportunity, through his informal contacts, to help students 
find security and become self-reliant, dependable, mature persons. 

The need most often expressed by students is for a philosophy 
of life. Students are aware of their need of some integrating 
center for knowledge. Alfred Werner, a student at the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, in an article, ‘‘Liberalism and Truth,’”’ in the 
Student World, First Quarter 1938, writes of recent student criti- 
cisms of the Universities of Switzerland. He speaks of the ex- 
treme specialization and asks whether, under these circumstances, 
the University still deserves its name, or whether it ought to be 
called a Multiversity, ‘‘that is, a heterogeneous body which does 
not see its various tasks in one general perspective.’’ 

President Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 


has suggested that religion is the most natural integrating force. 
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Others hold that the integrating center should be the social good. 
No particular religious dogma, nor specific political or economic 
system, will do. But religion can help the student to ascertain 
what for him is the greatest value and within this framework he 
ean sift data, evaluate values, and build his philosophy of life. 

A general belief is that students lose their religion in college. 
A considerable number had ceased to be regular church school 
and church attendants before college days. For most, the re- 
ligious ideas, beliefs, and practices which they carry to college 
are quite inadequate in the expanding thought-world of the cam- 
pus. Some discard the old easily, without bothering to build new. 
Others suffer intense emotional conflict as new knowledge crowds 
out old concepts and need wise adult guidance through difficult 
days. Still others, determined that they will not ‘‘lose their 
religion,’ keep it, stunted, incongruous in persons otherwise 
mature. Those responsible for the religious development of 
students must help them to achieve a religion, not in conflict 
with other knowledge, socially responsible, and so important to 
life that none shall wish to be without it and that for it any will 
gladly exchange the little bundle of ideas which he brought to 
college. Students who do not mature religiously go into adult- 
hood with a sense of incompleteness, a lack of knowledge of how 
to guide their children, and a poor orientation to the world. 

The church at work on the campus has the opportunity to be 
of service to many churches as it trains students for effective 
church leadership. There are students eager to learn not only 
how to teach but what to teach in the church school. Others are 
embryo discussion group and young people’s department leaders. 
With such knowledge as materials and techniques for building 
effective worship services, appreciation of the values in religious 
drama and an understanding of what comprises good church 
music, students may strengthen and enrich the programs of 
numerous churches when school days are past. 

The world needs pioneers in the great areas of social need. It 
is a weak Christian program for students that is not discovering 
realistic and courageous youth who will give their lives to the 
elimination of poverty, racial antagonisms, war, and other social 
evils. The church should challenge young people, vocationally 


and avocationally. 
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Christianity must help students to interpret classroom knowl- 
edge in terms of human life. Two Russian lads were visiting 
America for the first time. An American who had become ac- 
quainted with them on the boat proudly pointed out the one hun- 
dred two stories of the Empire State Building. ‘‘What do you 
think of that?’’ he asked. The young Russians looked up to the 
dizzy heights as they replied, ‘‘It’s a very remarkable building, 
but what does it do for the people?’’ There is the question which 
Christianity must ever raise with knowledge: ‘‘What does it do 
for the people?”’ 

While many students are conservative, they are not bound by 
deep-seated prejudices. Many are eager to try what has not been 
tried : 


‘‘Got any rivers they say are uncrossable? 
Got any mountains you can’t tunnel through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
Doing what nobody ever could do.’’ 


This spirit makes it possible to dare to try to be Christian in 
relationships, regardless of difficulties or criticisms. Racial bar- 
riers become unimportant to one who is trying genuinely to see 
if the philosophy of Jesus will work, especially if he comes to 
know persons of many races. Students are interested in learning 
through first-hand contacts about community problems: housing, 
slum areas, factory conditions, penal institutions. Their willing- 
ness to tackle anything if wisely guided by education and religion 
will go far toward the solution of such problems. 

They need to learn to begin where they are. Probably every 
major evil of the world is found in some form on the campus: 
great economic contrasts, dishonesty, graft, political corruption, 
racial and class discriminations, war. If students do not learn to 
deal realistically with these problems in college, it is doubtful if 
they ever will deal with them anywhere. 

Nine thousand foreign students were registered in colleges and 
universities in the United States in 1936-37, according to the 
International Committee of the Y.M.C.A. Nine thousand oppor- 
tunities in themselves, nine thousand more as potential friends of 
American students, and who knows how great a power these and 
those other thousands, including our own, studying in the great 


universities of all countries, may be in insuring world peace? 
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Student Religion at the 
University of Texas” 


By DEWITT REDDICK, 


Secretary, Faculty Committee on Student Religious Life 
The University of Texas 


\ivecngam one surveys the religious situation at the University 
of Texas, an institution with 10,000 enrollment, he finds 
many things which are encouraging and many which are discour- 
ing. Religious workers fall far short of achieving the ideal; and 
yet they can look back on the changes of the last few years and 
feel that some progress has been made. 

Statistics give a survey picture of the situation: Approximately 
1,000 students or 10 per cent attend Sunday School on an average 
Sunday. About 3,000, or 30 per cent attend church. About 400 
or 500 attend student-planned and conducted meetings in the 
various campus churches every Sunday evening. Though the 
percentages are probably higher than Sunday-school and church 
attendance among the youth of an average non-university com- 
munity, religious leaders are working constantly to broaden the 
direct contacts of religious groups with students. 

Nine churches border the campus and plan their program of 
activities primarily for the benefit of students, while several 
others, removed from the campus, encourage the participation of 
students in their young people’s work. 


LEADERS AGREE AND COOPERATE 


Leaders of these churches would probably agree on certain 
truths of student religion of today as they have emerged on this 
campus: 

1. Students of today are less bound by denominational loyalty. 
Instead of binding themselves to the denominations of their 
families or of their home-town allegiance, they tend to find the 

* This statement was compiled by Mr. DeWitt Reddick. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from the pamphlet published by the Faculty Committee 
on Student Religious Life in 1933, entitled, ‘‘Student Religious Activities 
at the University of Texas.’? Any material in the pamphlet may be 


reprinted. 
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church which most nearly presents the challenge for which they 
are seeking in terms of their own lives. 

2. Students of ten years ago were vitally concerned over the 
problems presented by science and religion. These problems, 
today, are a dead issue with most students; their views have 
ordinarily been formed on these issues before they reach college. 
The biggest problems of concern now are those connected with the 
application of the principles of Jesus to our social and economic 
order. 

3. Realizing the value of first-hand thinking, student leaders in 
the various campus religious organizations are coming to rely 
more and more on programs worked up on their own initiative 
and less on programs planned by the national organization of the 
church. 

4. Though there seems to be a wholesome student interest in 
religious affairs, there seems to be a decreasing interest in Bible 
reading and Bible study. 

To face the problems of student religion the campus religious 
organizations have been increasingly cooperative. Two organiza- 
tions consisting of representatives of each denomination help to 
direct this cooperation: The Religious Workers Union, represent- 
ing the adult workers, and the Student Religious Council, repre- 
senting the students. For several years the Sunday night services 
during the second term of the University summer session have 
been directed by these organizations as a union service for all 
denominations. Periodically throughout the year inter-church 
luncheons are held with 100 to 150 students, representing all 
churches, assembled to hear an important speaker. The young 
people of the University Methodist Church and the University 
Presbyterian Church have at times held a joint Sunday night 
program. On Armistice Day for the last two years a mass peace 
demonstration has been sponsored by the student council. 


THREE OBJECTIVES 


At least three objectives motivate the work of campus religious 
organizations: to build a genuine fellowship among Christian stu- 
dents; to provide stimulation for deepening and widening the 
religious beliefs of each student; and to give an opportunity for 
students to develop qualities of leadership by living lives of service. 
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For the building of fellowship, each Sunday school class has 
parties and picnics, as in churches elsewhere. Special effort is 
given to make these socials distinctive, as youth seems most 
attracted by something which stirs his imagination. Examples 
of such parties are: a hospital party, given at a time when the 
campus was discussing the building of a hospital for students; 
a ‘“‘rush week’’ party, burlesquing the rush week activities of 
fraternities and sororities; a skating party, etc. Three of the 
university churches have provided a special fellowship half-hour 
every Sunday just preceding the evening student service. A light 
supper, financed by the student group, is served. 

One important agency in aiding the second objective is the work 
offered in the University by the Association of Religious Teachers. 
Bible chairs are maintained at the University by the Baptist 
Church, the Methodist Church, and the Christian Church. Bible 
courses are offered also by the Austin Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. Thus students may take courses in Bible study for 
which they are given credit in the University. These Bible chairs 
are financed entirely by the churches. 

Each of the campus churches has one or more Sunday school 
classes organized especially for students. With one or two excep- 
tions the churches hold a young people’s meeting Sunday evening. 
Programs for these meetings are planned by students and for the 
most part the speakers are students. 

One of the most important functions of the campus religious 
activities is to train students as religious leaders. 

Active work within the organization provides one channel for 
such training. Student work in all of the larger churches is 
directed by a cabinet or council of students. In addition the 
University Methodist Church has a Freshman Council composed 
entirely of new students who plan and conduct their own program. 

Spirituality is deepened through service to others. Religious 
leaders may be developed through the exercise of helping others. 
Thus through the field of social work the University churches, at 
least, are helping to build students into leaders. 


ZEAL AND ACTION 


In the hill of the Colorado River territory, scarcely ten miles 
from Austin, stands a wooden schoolhouse, white and square. 
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Here, each Sunday afternoon, a small group gathers. They come 
from the hills. They come for miles, some of them walking, some 
of them riding in a wagon, some in a ramshackle car. Sometimes 
their number is large, sometimes small. Men, women, and chil- 
dren are present. Until 1933 no religious services were held any- 
where near this community, and such a thing as going to church 
was unknown. But now, of a Sunday afternoon these people 
gather at the country schoolhouse. A group of University stu- 
dents from one of the campus churches comes faithfully every 
week. Two of the University girls teach Sunday School classes, 
while the hill men stand around and talk somewhat shyly with the 
men students. Then there is a singing of hymns, a reading from 
the Bible, and one of the University students makes a short talk. 
Every Sunday they come: Religion is being made more real to 
this hill country community through the work of University 
students. 

At the Austin Children’s Home every Friday afternoon a group 
of students from one of the campus churches takes charge of a 
period of classes and recreation. Children are given lessons and 
practice in public speaking and dramatics; they are guided 
through organized games; they are taught to play well and to live 
well. 

And there are other types of social service work being done by 
University students through campus organizations. One Sunday 
School class is supporting a girl in a college in Mexico by giving 
a scholarship through the church mission board. This same 
class, in addition to visiting the sick and sending to them Thanks- 
giving cards and Christmas cards, give subscriptions to current 
periodicals to various shut-ins. Another class once a month con- 
ducts services at a rural church not far from Austin. From two 
of the churches Sunday visits are made to some of the various 
institutes in Austin, such as the Old Confederates’ Home and the 
Old Ladies’ Home. 

A janitor in the University and his wife some time ago began to 
see the need for some sort of religious education among the poorer 
people of East Austin. With their savings they bought a small 
wooden building and opened a Sunday school in it. Through 
constant saving they managed after a time to get together enough 
money to buy a second-hand piano, and now its strains aid the 
devotional service each Sunday. The number of children in- 
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creased. The burden of caring for them became too heavy for two 
persons to carry. The janitor appealed to the University churches 
for aid. Now two groups of students, each from a campus church, 
help in conducting services. 

Social service work offers a challenge to all of the religious insti- 
tutions at the University. Among the Mexican and negro settle- 
ments in and near Austin and the hill communities not far away 
there is work to be done. Churches stand with empty pulpits; 
Sunday School teachers cannot be found; children and adults 
alike await religious instruction and leadership in worship. In 
the Blind Institute there are shut-ins who rejoice at the sound of 
young, sympathetic voices; in the Austin Children’s Home, the 
Old Ladies’ Home, the School for the Deaf, and other eleemosy- 
nary institutions in Austin, some of the more unfortunate mem- 
bers of society wait in need of spiritual refreshment and strength- 
ening. There is work to be done. 

At present social service work on the part of University religious 
institutions fails to fill all of the needs. The percentage of 
church-going students who take an active part in the enterprises 
described above is small; yet the earnestness and zeal of those who 
do take part more than make up for a lack of interest on the part 
of others. But more workers are needed. More leaders are 
needed, more students who are willing to give their time and 
their energies in the service of others. Students who come to the 
University seeking, in addition to an education, a deepening of 
spirituality, will find opportunities for service awaiting them. 

No summary of religious activities at the University of Texas 
would be complete without a tribute to the University Y.W. and 
Y.M.C.A. Four years ago the two organizations decided that they 
- could best serve the University if they combined their work. 
Housed in the same building, the two are sponsoring a program 
of activities that brings about 500 students into an active Christian 
life. Every Tuesday night the Freshman Fellowship Club meets 
for programs and entertainments, and upper class groups meet 
on other nights of the week. Under the direction of W. A. Smith, 
secretary, M. D. Woodbury, associate secretary, and Augusta 
Roberts, Y.W.C.A secretary, the organization has consistently 
helped to coordinate the activities of all of the campus religious 


organizations. 
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Teaching Religion in a State 
University* 


By M. WILLARD LAMPE 
State University of Iowa 


iE School of Religion having completed ten years of history, 

the occasion seems appropriate to look again at the two 
assumptions which were laid down when the School began, and 
to ask quite critically, in the light of the experience of a decade, 
how valid these assumptions now appear to be. 

The first assumption is this; ‘‘religion is fundamental in any 
vital program of character education, and hence should be given 
a place in the curriculum of any school.’’ Let no one think that 
this assumption is universally accepted today. During my resi- 
dence on this campus, I have heard four types of critical and 
skeptical reaction to it. There are those who say definitely ‘‘no, 
religion is not fundamental to good character education.’’ For 
example, I was visited by the leader of a movement in Detroit, 
called ‘‘the Pathfinders’’ which for many years had carried on a 
program of character education in the public schools of that city, 
and I was assured by this leader that the movement had clearly 
shown that every fine trait of character, desirable for good citizen- 
ship, could be successfully taught without any reference to religion 
whatever. Moreover, I know a teacher of keen mind and social 
enthusiasms, who says he feels a little sheepish because he teaches 
in a university where the outmoded subject of religion is still 
officially recognized and included in the curriculum. 

There is a second group which reacts to this first assumption by 
saying ‘‘yes, religion is still fundamental to the character educa- 
tion of some people.’’ One educator has told me quite frankly 
that in his judgment no substitute for religion had yet been found 
in dealing successfully with delinquents, and he recommended it 
most heartily for them, but he was equally certain of its diminish- 
ing value for the normal person. It reminded me of an acquain- 

* This is a portion of the Tenth Annual Report of the School of Religion 
at the State University of Iowa, prepared by Dr. Lampe the Administrative 
Director. 
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tance who told me once he did not know what the world would 
come to if ‘‘you people did not put the fear of hell into the com- 
mon man.’’ When I asked him if we had that effect upon him, 
he replied, ‘‘O no, I’m too educated for that.’’ 

There is a third group which says ‘‘Perhaps this assumption is 
valid, if by religion you do not mean certain things which are 
commonly meant by it.’’ For example, a Ph.D. thesis has been 
written which shows, on the basis of a careful objective study, 
that the mere committing of Bible verses to memory has little, if 
any, effect upon character. Indeed, the best friends of religion 
feel that many forms or kinds of religion have little relation to 
desirable character-development, and may even undermine char- 
acter, as, €.g., any set of the ecclesiastical mind against new truth. 

There is a fourth group of sceptics whose criticism is directed 
against the second half of the assumption, viz., that ‘‘religion,”’ 
being fundamental to character ‘‘should be.given a place in the 
curriculum of any school.’’ A professor stopped me on my way 
to class one day and said ‘‘I believe in religion, but how in the 
world does one teach it in class? I wouldn’t have the least idea 
what to say.’’ He being a professor of history, I replied ‘‘religion 
has had a long history, and you could teach that side of it.’’ 
‘*But,’’ he rejoined ‘‘that would be history, not religion.”’ I 
could only say ‘‘perhaps it might be both.’’ His point was, of 
course, that religion is ‘‘caught,’’ not ‘‘taught,’’—that therefore, 
you cannot put it into a course or a curriculum. All you ean do 
is to put it in the teacher, or hope that it is already there; then, 
as someone has said, ‘‘religion becomes the communication of faith 
through the contagion of personality.’’ 

But in spite of these four lines of criticism, the reality and 
pervasiveness of which we do well not to minimize, the great 
majority of educators whom I know would agree that our first 
assumption is valid. They feel that vital religion, the religion 
that believes we are living in a moral universe where there are 
inviolable standards and great spiritual meanings, is indeed fun- 
damental to character education,—in fact that without a religious 
interpretation of life and a personal commitment to spiritual ideals 
and causes, fine character, if it exists at all, will rest on a founda- 
tion hardly adequate for the strains of our world. 
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Our second assumption as officially stated, is this: ‘“‘the respon- 
sibility for the development of religious education in a tax-sup- 
ported institution should be shared by church and state.’’? This 
assumption is the distinctive principle of the Iowa School of 
Religion, embodying as it does the formal cooperation of J ews, 
Catholics and Protestants with the university, the assumption 
involves the point of view that even in our American democracy, 
with its first amendment to the Constitution and its so-called prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state, the state should share 
with the church a specific responsibility in the field of religious 
education. It is an assumption which by no means has gone un- 
questioned during the first decade of the School of Religion, al- 
though attitudes have been prevailingly friendly, with every dis- 
position to give the idea a fair practical trial. 

So far as the religious groups themselves are concerned, there 
was one denomination which at the start raised questions, because 
it was thought the plan did not sufficiently allow for an expression 
of its own point of view in religion. However, after watching the 
School for a year or two, a representative of this group came to 
assure me that all objection had been withdrawn and there would 
be no further complaint. And there has been none, although the 
group has never officially participated in the School. On the other 
hand, another denomination, which at the start was officially rep- 
resented in the School, later withdrew and has not returned, al- 
though our relationships have been as friendly as ever. It was 
thought by some members of this group that the historic and 
national policies of the denomination might in some way be com- 
promised by an organic affiliation with the School, and so, to pre- 
vent possible embarrassment, the group ceased to send official 
representatives to our annual meetings. In the case of both of 
these denominations the objections were only an expression of 
opinion within the group as to what its own attitude should be. 
There was no suggestion at any time by any religious group, of 
questioning the participation of other groups in the School. It 
can be said without qualification that the churches of the State 
either have heartily endorsed the School and the plan by which 
it operates, or have remained neutral and friendly. It may be 
added that the ten religious groups which are officially partici- 
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pating in the School represent a very considerable majority of the — 
church membership of the State. ; 
But outside of the churches, questions have been raised about 
this assumption that in a tax-supported school, church and state 
should share responsibility for religious education. For example, 
a Dean of another state university, after having studied our School © 
at close range for about two days, stated in his official report that — 
he feared religion could not be taught objectively enough in such — 
a plan as ours. Ina university, he said, religion should be taught — 
and studied unemotionally, just like a rock or a beetle, but when — 
the church has anything to do with it, there is apt to be too much 
evangelical fervor. A similar type of questioning has come from 
some who ask ‘‘why not have religion taught like any other sub- 
ject by teachers who have the academic qualifications regardless 
of their church affiliation or non-affiliation?’’ ‘‘Why have a 
Protestant, a Catholic, and a Jew officially in a department of 
Religion, any more than a Republican, a Democrat, and a Socialist 
officially in a department of Political Science?’’ Or, ‘‘if it is 
desirable to have a Catholic, a Protestant, and a Jew in the depart- 
ment, why not have them there casually and informally, as is the 
case in some other departments?’’ These criticisms or suggestions — 
have not been frequent, but they have been seriously made by very 
intelligent people and so cannot be ignored. 
The answer to these objections, I think, lies partly in a fuller 
appreciation of the real limitations imposed upon any state, ac- 
cording to which the teaching of religion as such, at state expense, 
however objectively done, is always more or less precarious. In 
my judgment, however, the answer lies also in an appreciation of 
the additional strength and safeguards the churches may con- 
tribute to the teaching of religion in a public institution. I should 
like to make this point especially clear. It should be kept in mind 
that all the academic standards which are used in any department, 
are used in the administration of the School of Religion. All ap- 
pointments to the staff, e.g., are made by the Board of Education 
on the recommendation of the President, and prior to that, on the 
recommendation of the Dean of the College of Liberal Arts. But 
the churches are related to the School in such a way that while 


they do not control it, they do initiate recommendations, assume 
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responsibilities and help in the determination of policies,—all 
subject to acceptance or rejection by the university. Hence the 
churches do not vitiate or modify any academic standard; they 
supplement and reinforce these standards in at least two ways, 
both of them exceedingly important from the point of view of the 
effective teaching of religion. They provide first, an additional 
guarantee of fairness, and second, an additional guarantee of 
spiritual vitality. Consider first the factor of fairness. It is 
entirely possible, of course, that a department of religion, entirely 
unrelated to the churches, might teach religion.in a perfectly 
fair way,—fair, e.g., to the varying viewpoints of the different 
churches, but this is not so certain as under our plan. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that views on religion are frequently 
expressed in a university which are felt by many to be cynical, 
one-sided and unfair. It is also felt with good reason that the 
understanding of any religion depends upon sympathetic as well 
as informed criticism. Our School, representing as it does the 
major religious groups of the State, and providing free access for 
others, and encouraging by its very nature an increase of mutual 
understanding among these groups themselves, helps to meet the 
total situation in a scrupulously fair way. Moreover without this 
assurance of honesty and fairness I do not see how a State Uni- 
versity could defend its right, or win the public confidence neces- 
sary, to teach religion as such within its curriculum. 

In the second place, it is also conceivable that a School of Re- 
ligion in a State University could be kept vitally religious without 
any outside help, but it is certainly an additional safeguard in. 
this direction to have it related to those groups whose chief con- 
cern is the religious life. It is easy enough for a properly trained 
scholar to teach the subject of religion in a purely intellectual and 
objective way, just as one would teach the subjects of ‘‘rocks or 
beetles,’’ to use the phrase of the dean referred to above. The 
only trouble is that when one teaches in this manner, he is not 
teaching religion, for religion, like music, is an art, as well as a 
science. Unless it is taught with emotional appreciation, and with 
moral and aesthetic sensitiveness, it is not taught at all,—in fact 
it is mistaught. To be sure, churches too are sometimes more 


formal than vital ; nevertheless the springs of religion are in them 
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more than in any other social institution, and their connection 
with the School of Religion, in the long run, will, I feel sure, tend 
to guard it from becoming sterile, and assist in keeping it vital. 

At any rate it is my judgment that, operating on the basis of 
this assumption, the School of Religion probably has made its 
ereatest contribution to the Commonwealth—the contribution of 
cooperative friendship without compromise of honest convictions, 
and the extension of this spirit in quiet ways among the lay and 
clerical leaders of the state, many of whom have told me they 
understood better, and felt kindlier towards, the leaders of other 
groups than their own, because of their common interest in this 
School. To this extent, at least, the School has fulfilled the dreams 
of its founders. 
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The Student Volunteer Movement 
Looks Ahead 


By PAUL J. BRAISTED 
General Secretary, Student Volunteer Movement 


IVE months ago the Student Volunteer Movement began a new 
period in its life, having passed through a time of reorienta- 
tion and reorganization. The world today is very different from 
that which saw the rise of this Movement. World-wide missions 
have resulted in the growth of vigorous young churches in every 
land. Modern American students approach life in ways strik- 
ingly different, not only from those of 1886 but from those of the 
post-war era of the ‘‘revolt of youth.’’ It is only natural, there- 
fore, to ask what facts about the world, about Christian missions, 
and about students justify this new adventure of the Student 
Volunteer Movement. 

Our world society—now a neighborhood—finds old institutions 
and customs crumbling on every hand. Our international eco- 
nomic life has become pooled and men are struggling to discover 
the ways in which the peoples of the world can live together. The 
breakdown of human arrangements and of institutions causes men 
everywhere to ery out for a restoration of basic confidence and 
mutual trust. Everywhere men are conscious, whether or not 
they actually live by that fact, that without this basic mutual 
confidence and trust between people and between groups of 
peoples there can be no peace. The Christian movement, as it 
expands in the world in varying environments, is always seeking 
to build just that kind of basis for enduring peace. History 
abundantly demonstrates the restoration of broken confidence and 
the building of foundations for a stable social order. The Chris- 
tian movement seeks to do this by helping men and women to find 
resources, through Christ, for complete living as spiritual persons. 

In this setting the drawing together of Christian churches 
around the world is most auspicious. We see this movement sym- 
bolized in the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. It is mani- 
fest in a widespread desire for a larger unity in meeting world- 
wide crises and world-wide human need. This is the first age 
in which a truly ecumenical movement has become possible. Ltrs 


not too much to say that the missionary movement, whatever its 
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shortcomings may have been, has made this ecumenical movement 


possible. At its heart there is a fellowship—a fellowship which ~ 


exists beyond the barriers of races and classes and nations. We 
are seeing in these days that this fellowship is stronger than all the 


( 
1 


gigantic forces of destruction and that it endures when all other } 


loyalties seem to fail. At the same time, the older churches of — 
the West are more conscious than ever of the ‘‘unevangelized 
areas’’ of their immediate environment and their own groups. 
The younger churches of the East are calling for men and women 
to help them as they witness to their peoples and seek to modify 
the cultures of the ancient East. Usually they are a small minor- 
ity, and yet they exhibit a striking vitality and vigor. Sometimes 
-they face open persecution—always overwhelming odds, and, with 
some modifications, the picture is very much the same whether in 
Korea, China and Japan, or in India or in the new industrialized 
areas of Africa or in the urban centers of Latin America. The 
ever-expanding movement of this creative fellowship is a great 
story! It is full of promise as we seek to build a world-wide 
Christian fellowship. It is a cause for profound hope and cour- 
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age that in a day of intensifying antagonisms and tumultuous 


confusions we should find that the Christian Church has already 
become a world-wide fellowship, and that it possesses a vitality 
which can endure all things. This makes it possible for us to 
push forward more urgently toward the building of a Christian 
World Community. 

Missions have passed through critical days. Staffs have been 
decreased so that the impression is abroad that no more mis- 
sionaries are needed; and yet year before last 393 were sent out. 
This spring one society alone is sending out forty new missionaries. 
The most trusted leaders of the younger churches look at us in 
surprise when asked if more missionaries are needed. Beyond 
that, however, the average age of active missionaries is rising at 
an alarming rate. For replacements alone an unusually large 
number of new missionaries will be needed in the immediate 
future. In addition to this, from every quarter there come calls 
for specialists in educational and agricultural and other lines of 
service. For all these very urgent needs, men and women of 
undoubted and tested Christian character, with superior training, 
are being sought by the Boards of Foreign Missions and other 
agencies. 
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The Student Volunteer Movement would keep alive among 
undergraduates the knowledge of these vocational opportunities. 
But this is not all. There are still groups and classes of people 
among whom Christian faith and life is unknown. These peoples, 
whether near or far, need knowledge and experience which will 
release them to abundant living. There are still many places 
where Schweitzers and Grenfells can pioneer in these next decades. 
It has always been true that devoted and eager youth have led in 
the advances of the expanding Christian movement. As we look 
now for the new departures and contemplate the new adventures 
which will lead the Christian movement to a new day of expansion, 
is it not true that we must look to youth to give the lead in this 
movement ? 

But what can we say about the American campus and students? 
It is generally recognized that students are more serious than their 
predecessors have been. They are less critical. The ‘‘revolt’’ 
has subsided. They are keenly aware of chaotic conditions in the 
world and equally aware of our environment in such evil. They 
are often disillusioned as they ponder the breakdown of interna- 
tional agreements. The hope of a-world Christian fellowship 
makes a peculiarly strong appeal to them at this time. It must 
be said also that the average undergraduate simply does not know 
the elementary facts about what missions are doing or have been 
doing in the recent past, and there is evidence to show that the 
knowledge of these simplest facts make an appeal which is con- 
vincing and compelling. Much the same can be said about their 
knowledge and attitude toward religion. They are less critical 
and more openminded; but the simple facts about Christianity— 
its view of the world, of the potentialities of the life of persons, 
and its basic view of the fatherly love of God—these simple facts 
appear to be largely unknown. But at the same time, there is 
little opposition to religion; and frequently one finds a wistful 
desire for religion in its reality and power. 

Furthermore, on our campuses today there are now strong 
Church student groups in addition to the older Student Christian 
Associations. All of these groups are seeking to foster the re- 
ligious interest of students. There are welcome signs of closer 
cooperation in mutual undertakings. The Student Volunteer 
Movement is a cooperative endeavor on the part of all of these 
groups—the National Intercollegiate Christian Council, the Uni- 
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versity Commission of the Council of Church Boards of Educa- 
tion, Student Volunteer Unions, the Foreign Mission Boards, and 
the Federal Council of Churches—in an effort to bring the facts 
and claims of the world-wide Christian fellowship before students. 
In this way it is hoped we can keep alive among them the hope of 
a world-wide Christian community, and lead some of them into 
service of the Church abroad. 

Some of the projects being undertaken by the Movement are the 
following: (1) Release for student work of a number of the best 
available younger furloughed missionaries; (2) Provision of a 
team of student representatives at the Madras Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council who can visit some of the larger 
university centers during the spring of 1939; (3) Planning for a 
national student conference, probably in the Christmas holidays 
of 1939-40, to carry on the ecumenical movement symbolized in 
the Oxford, Edinburgh, Madras, and Amsterdam Conferences as 
well as the Quadrennial S. V. Conventions of the past. In addi- 
tion, we want to cooperate in the establishment of regional semi- 
nars and retreats for consideration of the problems of the Church 
around the world and the Mission at the heart of Christianity. 
We want to build an Overseas Fellowship of those who, having 
come up through the Church and Association work on the campus, 
go abroad in commercial business or government pursuits. We 
want to help provide the study materials that are needed by 
various student groups in the different regions of our country. 
Two study outlines have been prepared this year, entitled, ‘‘The 
Sino-Japanese Conflict,’’ (for studies in the Far East) and ‘‘On 
to Madras’’ (for student participation in the deliberation of the 
Madras Conference). Both are available at the office of the S. 
V. M., 254 4th Ave., New York City. 

This will give some idea of the direction in which we are moy- 
ing at this time. To help students understand what is actually 
happening as the Church expands around the world and the prob- 
lems still confronted ; to keep alive the hope of a World Christian 
Community; to foster and make more compelling the World 
Christian fellowship beyond all barriers; to lead qualified and 
tested students into service of the Church overseas, not in opposi- 
tion to but in addition to those who serve the Church in America. 
‘Who then will help achieve these goals? 
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Interdenominational Work 
Among Students 


By N. A. McCUNE 
Minister Peoples Church, East Lansing, Michigan 


N immense willow tree formerly stood on the campus of 
Michigan State College at East Lansing. One night a small 
group of professors met under the willow and talked about organ- 
izing a community church. The willow tree is gone, several of 
the professors are gone, but the church which they planned re- 
mains. At first it was Congregational in its affiliation but later 
it was reorganized into an interdenominational (not federated) 
church, the Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists and Presby- 
terians cooperating, and with a long list of other communions in - 
the membership. Peoples Church represents the united front of 
Protestantism working for Kingdom ends in a college town. 

East Lansing is a rapidly growing little city of five thousand 
persons, three miles from the state capital. When the writer went 
there in 1917, the tidy little church had a seating capacity of two 
hundred fifty and the College an enrollment of fourteen hundred. 
Now five thousand four hundred students are in attendance at 
Michigan State. When the present church building was com- 
pleted in 1926 it was feared by some that the structure was too 
large. Today those same good citizens fear it is too small. Hach 
of the cooperating communions pledged and paid $25,000 toward 
the building cost of $400,000, the remainder being cared for by 
the local constituency and interested friends here and there in 
Michigan. The present debt is $68,000. The annual mainte- 
nance and building fund payments are borne by East Lansing. 
The 1938 budget is $27,500. 

Under the circumstances it would be Asien! that the church 
is the scene of much activity. Three to six thousand persons use 
the building weekly during the college year, not counting those 
who come on Sunday. On many evenings half a dozen meetings 
will be held at the same hour. 

The two student directors are supported by the combined con- 


tributions of the four cooperating communions, each contributing 
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an amount monthly. This is supplemented by an annual allow- 
ance from the Community Welfare Fund and from Michigan 
State College, inasmuch as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. are incor- 
porated in the student program. The present director of women 
students is Miss Emma Sater, who came from a similar position 
in the First Congregational Church in Madison, Wisconsin. The 
director of men students is William H. Genne arriving in 1936, 
fresh from the scholastic halls of Yale. Mr. Genne is a Baptist. 
Besides the student workers there is an assistant pastor for the 
East Lansing parish, the Reverend H. G. Gaige, a Presbyterian. 
The associate pastor emeritus, Dr. M. L. Fox, and the writer are 
Methodists. The board of control has been placed in oversight 
of the student program. This is a board of fifteen members, with 
a representative of each of the four national denominational edu- 
‘cational boards, a member from each of the four cooperating state 
bodies, and local members. The students have organized their 
own religious council which includes all branches of the student 
church program. 

To get a running start with the student work at the beginning 
of the college year such meetings are held as the all-freshman 
mixer, the freshman three-day camp, and the coed-coffee. When 
the student multitude descends, the work has to be done at top 
speed. 

Freshman Sunday has become an annual event worth a word of 
comment. Writing home, the hopeful freshman can say that he 
has been at church at least once in his college course. At least a 
good many can say that. On that Sunday ‘‘I WAS THERE”’ 
cards are passed out and each person is asked to fill out the ecard. 
On Freshman Sunday of 1937, 1,256 persons were present at 
the morning service of worship. Of these 732 were students who 
came from eighteen states and twenty-two religious denominations. 
On the average one half of the Sunday congregation is students. 
The congregation is counted each week. 

It is impossible to disassociate the community program of the 
church from the student program. The two run side by side like 
a double-barrelled shotgun. The building was erected around 
three central ideas: Worship, Religious Education, Community 
Service. 
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To engage as many men as possible in some form of activity, all 
_ boards and committees have rotating memberships, with a certain 
number going off and going on each year. The group of eight 
ushers is changed each month. The Women’s Society has a little 
- under five hundred members. The women raised $5,145 in 1937 
for application on the debt and for other purposes. The benevo- 
lences of the church are divided equally among the four cooperat- 
ing communions. | 

Whatever measure of success Peoples Church has enjoyed so 
far has been due to the steady loyalty of its members and con- 
stituents, the constantly cooperative attitude of the four denomi- 
nations, the glad participation of hundreds of students in the 
chureh program and the fact that the public seems to be looking 
_ for examples of a united Protestantism. 
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The Minister and Religious 
Education’ 


By E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


I 


HE Protestant minister has not fulfilled his task as teacher in 
the modern Church as he should. All too often, education 
in religion has not been given its rightful place in the task of 
the Church. The commands of Jesus to ‘‘feed my lambs’’ and 
“‘feed my sheep’’ have been subordinated to the realm of the 
insignificant and unimportant. That teaching is a part of the 
true minister’s task cannot be denied. Paul wrote Timothy that 
a true minister should be ‘‘apt to teach,’’ and the great apostle 
thought of himself as an ‘‘edifier,’’ that is, a builder. Paul was 
a great teacher. No better book has been written on this task of 
the minister, to my mind, than that of the late Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, entitled, ‘‘The Building of the Church.”’ 

Somehow we must overcome this apathy on the part of the 
ministry towards its educational task. But there is a cause for 
this cleavage between the teacher and the preacher that has his- 
torical antecedents. 

At the time of the Reformation great suspicion was cast upon 
those democratic movements consisting largely of lay Christians 
who met in informal ‘‘meetings.’’ From that day to this there 
has been suspicion on the part of those representing official 
Churches, that is ordained clergy, over against these sporadic, 
and often enthusiastic ‘‘swarms’’ of unorganized and often dis- 
organized Christians. Luther was very fearful of these ‘‘swarm- 
ers,’’ for he feared they would break up the formal organization 
of the Church and prepare the way for chaotic pandemonium. 
These ‘‘swarmers’”’ had no organization and no bodily structure. 


1 This, in essence is the substance of an address given on February 9, 1938, 
at the International Council of Religious Education in Chicago, at its annual 
convention. The series dealt with the calling of the ministry, and this is the 
third of the series entitled, The Calling of the Ministry—Its Implications for 


Teaching. 
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This cleavage between the clergy representing formal, creedal and 
official Churches and those representing popular, evangelistic 
Churches has come down into our day, and accounts to some extent 
for the cleavage that now exists between modern religious edu- 
cators, who often are unordained laymen and partake of a popular 
type of religious mass movement that is not closely related to the 
formal Church.? 

This is not the whole case, but it does explain the great suspicion 
that many ministers have toward religious education. Ministers 
feel that modern religious education lacks attachment to the 
Church, is largely untheological, and belongs to an advance group 


of specialized laity who are more interested in popular aesthetic ~ 


and moral Christianity than in specifically Christian nurture. 

But not all modern ministers are the official Churchly type, 
serving such Churches as the Lutheran, Reformed, Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal, or Roman Catholic. We have ministers in 
such popular Churches as the Disciples, Methodist and Baptist in 
their various branches. These Churches were always democratic, 
or sectarian. They laid little emphasis upon the doctrinal or 
formal factors of the faith. Their ministers were hardly con- 
sidered ordained in the theological sense. These Churches were 
largely emotional, and have colored especially middle western 
areas of the United States with an evangelistic and perfectionist*® 
type of Christianity. They were frontier Churches. They be- 
lieved that Christianity was largely a religion of personal com- 
mitment. They, therefore, aimed to train up a ministry for 
evangelistic preaching. These Churches, together with the fron- 
tier spirit, have affected even the Presbyterian, Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches. 

It was in America that the Sunday School, which was sus- 
picioned and fought by the official churches abroad, was made a 
part of the popular churches. John Wesley was an enthusiast for 
the Sunday School, and early Methodism’s history can practically 
be written as a chapter of the Sunday School movement. This is 
true of most Protestant churches in the middle west. The chief 

2The personnel of the International Council of Religious Education is 


largely lay. Only recently has a Pastors’ Section been added, although 
pastors have always been welcome. 


8 By ‘‘perfectionist,’’ I mean a belief that conversion makes one holy. 
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aim of the School was evangelistic. And the chief aim of the 
ministry in these popular evangelistic Churches was conversion. 
As a result, even today, the ministry in these Churches thinks of 
evangelism and personal commitment as its major task. 

Now, the religious educational movement grew up out of this 
evangelistic type of Church. Those who went through the cur- 
riculum battle between the International Sunday School Union 
and the Council of Evangelical Denominations know how the 
evangelistic aim was fastened upon these-Chureches. Only after a 
hard struggle did educational principles gain entrance into the 
Sunday School curricula and method. The rising religious edu- 
cational study was inspired by E. D. Starbuck and William James, 
as well as by the newer educational philosophy and procedures in 
the public schools, which were largely imported from European 
education leaders. Asa result, the modern religious educator was 
born. BUT, he did not have contact with the formal and official 
Churches, such as the Lutheran, Reformed, or Episcopal. He had 
come out of the revivalistic Churches, and in doing so, he had two 
great reactions. The one was against the cold, formal, official 
and theological type of Church Christianity in which the minister 
was an ordained official and priest. The other was a reaction 
against the idea that mere adult conversion and commitment made 
a person (everyone) fully religious. 

The modern religious educator does not think much of doctrinal 
or Church-centered education. Nor does he think much of evan- 
gelistic preaching as educational. He prefers to think of the 
religious life as process and growth in religious living. And he 
prefers to use the term ‘‘religious,’’ since through the psychology 
and sociology of religion, he has learned that as far as human 
beings are concerned there is only one religion, and that is religion 
operating in human life. He, therefore, is not specializing in 
religious content, but in human religiousness. I think that in 
this analysis we have the chief cause of cleavage between the 
modern religious educator and the minister. Our American soil 
and temperament have made religious education suspicious of 
revivalism, and also of formal Churchly doctrine. But modern 
religious education needs theological undergirding, and an ap- 


preciation of the fact of commitment in religious living. Like- 
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wise, the formally ordained minister of the institutional Church 
needs to widen his idea of the Church to see that the evangelistic 
Churches have a real element his Church needs to bring warmth 


into his formalism, and that education is not merely indoctrina- — 


tion but life. And, likewise, the evangedistic minister needs to 
see that preaching, while, the minister’s most vital function, is 


not the whole task of the Church, that he needs to recover formal — 


structure (a better and wider concept of the Church) for his 
democratic congregation, and that mere commitment is not enough 
to keep Christian faith growing. In short, the formal, the evan- 


gelistic, the educational need each other to give the Church dignity, — 


stability, ecumenicity, warmth, social solidarity, apostolocity, and 
a constant growth.* 


II 


Now, how shall this cleagage be healed, and the ministry be con- 
ceived as educational as well as official, priestly, and evangelistic? 

In the first place, the ministry has not been fully trained. 
Necessary as Theology, Church History and Exegesis are, the 
practical side of ministerial training has been neglected.° Karl 
Barth once remarked in an address before a Paris group that all 
too often the chairs of practical theology have been filled, at least 
in European schools, by men who were just strong enough to pass 


ee 


academic muster, but that they were considered the weakest men — 
on the faculty,—and teaching the weakest subjects! It must be © 


seen that unless theology is implemented in homiletics, education, 


and the cure of souls, it will not be implemented at all! Schleier- — 


macher—whether we agree with his theology or not—is right in © 


saying that all theology is practical theology. 


4 At Oxford we faced this serious problem. Delegates of official Churches, 


such as the Anglican, Orthodox, Lutheran, ete., felt that the presence of too 
many laymen made the Conference a convention of Christians rather than a 
delegated Church Conference. In case this procedure was to become wide- 
spread, several of the official delegates of these Churches told the writer they 
could no longer participate, since it would no longer be an official Church 
body. 

5 I have often been asked why I went into the field of Christian Education, 
in the Practical Theology department. It is primarily because I regard the 
practical field as in desperate need of being undergirded by sound theological 
structure, 
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Again, our prospective ministers need to be shown that Christian 
personality grows in relationship with others. They need to see 
the humanness of people they will deal with. There is no definite 
distinction we can make between Christians and those who are 

not. “‘Male and female’’ may experience a new ferment of the 
Spirit that makes them one in Christ, but they still are male and 
female humans. And young theologs need to be shocked into the 
realization that mere evangelistic preaching, aiming at commit- 
ment is not an end in itself, and that mere formal and nominal 
Christianity may be our greatest enemy in this day when the form 
of a Christian, without the essence thereof, may blind us into 
thinking ourselves quite successful in terms of statistics.° And 
they need to be shown that Christianity is not inherited biologi- 
eally, but that it must be taught if it is to live in the next genera- 
tion. 

Further, young theologs must see that the Church is not merely 
a preaching station, but a Church consisting of Christians. The 
doctrine of the ‘‘ priesthood of believers’’ signifies that the Church 
is people, and that the minister is only the chief servant of God in 
that Church. And the local Church is not merely a group of 

6 Let no one imagine that education was not carried on in the formal and 
ereedal Churches. It was, however, a Churchly education, sometimes paro- 
chial, an indoctrination and instruction as regards beliefs and practices of 
the respective Church. It can be shown by statistics, that this kind of educa- 
tion produced better fruitage than the evangelistic education of sectarian 
Churches. Rey. Linn Tripp of the Church Federation, Indianapolis, made a 
study of this matter. As a result of actual juvenile delinquent and criminal 
eases, he found that in youth instruction in the official Churches where cate- 
chetical instruction was done, there were less cases of crime than in those 
Churches which relied upon the evangelistic method. The result, as can be 
seen, of the development of modern religious education out of the evangelistic 
Churches, which had broken with the formal Churches, was that modern 
religious education lacks both the evangelistic fervor, as well as the Churchly 
structure of Christian education as it is still practiced in European Churches 
where Christian education has never been allowed to develop independent of 
the Church or in an evangelistic type of democratic Church manned mostly 
by unordained laymen. 

Likewise, let no one think that education was not carried on in the Evan- 
gelistic Churches. The Sunday School, Youth, Missionary, Y.M.C.A, 
Y.W.C.A, and many other movements were educating, even though the form 
was highly popular and enthusiastic, and often formless ecclesiastically. 
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adults, but it consists of a household with youth and children. All 
of these are to be included in the concept of the Church as a school.’ 

The modern minister needs seminary courses in the history, the 
philosophy, the content, the methodology and the necessary organi- 
zation of Christian education. He will then see that religious 
education, truly understood, did not start a few decades ago, but 
has been an activity of the Church through the centuries. Chris- 
tianity is also a historical religion, and in order to teach it, one 
has to know its content and its proposal for human life. Chris- 
tianity has a definite ideology as regards the nature of man, of 
man’s real problem and of the way in which this problem is solved. 
These are things which the Church has always sought to communi- 
cate to its constituents. This is Christian education. Besides, 
_ there is a definite methodology in the Christian tradition as to how 
one learns the Gospel, and how one grows up in, and deeper into, 
the implications of his Christian commitment to the way of God 
in Christ. In this way, the modern minister will be given an 
orientation that will deepen his appreciation of Christian educa- 
tion, and give him a larger concept of the Church and the ministry. 


III 


Now, when the minister faces up to the educational task of his 
parish there are some very definite things he can do. Seeing that 
the Church must be maintained as a concrete expression of Chris- 
tianity, seeing also that it is his task to keep fresh the commitment 
of his people to God in Christ, he will next begin to devise ways 
in which he can cause them to ‘‘ grow in the grace and in the knowl- 
edge’’ of Christ, whom to know is to know God and know life. 


7 In Churches practicing infant baptism Christian nurture has always been 
a part of the Church’s task. Children, in this case, are already recipients of 
God’s grace, and their parents assume the child’s soul welfare by a vow in 
baptism. Therefore, children in such Churches are regarded as members, 
for whom the whole Church body is responsible, as the community is respon- 
sible for its children. The child’s faith is bound up with the nurture the 
parents and Church community give. In Churches where only adult baptism is 
practiced, the child is still a problem, for it is still considered unconverted 
and not capable of Christian experience until it has reached the age of dis- 
cretion. In this case, I, for one, feel that the latter practice is bad psychol- 
ogy, for like rigid school gradation, it denies the unlimited power of God, 
and fails to see that the child has a unitary relationship with humans of all 
ages. 
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The very first rule is that the minister regard himself as the 
super-teacher of the Church. (This means he must be a super- 
servant !) Not that he personally teaches all, but that he teaches 
others who will be leaders. The minister makes himself unneces- 
sary. He shares the load with, and broadens the load to, others. 
He shows people that the Church is theirs and that ministers come 
and go, but people in the Church live in their own decisions and 
must run the Church under God by themselves. He assures him- 
self and his people that people do not organize Churches around 
ministers, but that even ministers, and people, are organized 
around Christ. In this program even the minister is ‘‘under 
orders,’’ and performs his task in the Church without the spirit 
of the boss. He will practice great patience as he tries by con- 
versation and counsel to get his people to see themselves as the 
Church. 

The next step is to gather together his leaders, and confront 
them with the problem of diagnosing the true work of any and 
every Church of Jesus Christ. What, he will ask, should the 
Chureh do in the modern world? What is the Church’s task, 
which no other organization or group is now doing or can do? 
What task called the Christian Church into existence? Surely 
questions such as these will make for fertility of thought. 
Thought will ripen into action. The Church exists because Christ 
lived, and it is the ‘‘lengthened shadow,”’ or, more truly, the con- 
tinuing incarnation, of the living Christ. As such, the Church 
must witness to God in Christ, it must provide a place of worship 
and train people in that practice, it must evangelize the com- 
munity and the world, it must build brotherhood within its ranks, 
it must deepen the spiritual life of its people. It must widen 
horizons, train in stewardship, paint eternal backgrounds for life 
' to give it meaning, train its young in the way of Christ, provide a 
channel for Christ’s world mission, and many other related things. 
These are supreme objectives which such a group in patient 
counsel can catalogue. These are the things the Church must do, 
for the task is set by Christ, not by any man. 

The next step would be to ask heads of organizations in the local 
Church whether these are doing one or more of these things! The 
problem can be fairly faced by asking whether every activity in 
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the Church is really ‘‘driving Christ,’’ as Luther would say. 
‘‘Driving Christ’? means doing Christ’s will and work. Christ 
is the supreme motive for doing a thing. Is what the local Church 
is doing justifiable in the face of what Christ died for? Could 
that answer be given to the men’s work, the youth work, the 
Church School work, etc., namely, that they are doing it “‘because 
Christ !’’ 

If a personal reference may be pardoned, in my last Church we 
worked out a preamble which was the preamble of every organiza- 
tion functioning within the Church. In effect, it stated that every 
organization in the Church must aim at doing the main tasks of 
the Church, as outlined above. It also stated that every officer of 
these organizatons must find his, or her, expression of Christian 
life in corporate worship—not to hear the minister exercise his 
preaching function !—but really to worship God with others as the 
ultimate of Christian devotion. It also stated that while the rais- 
ing of money in justifiably Christian ways was not forbidden, 
nevertheless, the Church was not established for that purpose, and 
that all funds should come from a voluntary source, and that the 
Church had a more important function to perform. Nothing was 
to be carried on unless it actually did the work of Christ. This 
preamble is still strictly adhered to, and it has helped to simplify 
Church organization, deepen the worship element in every organi- 
zation, improve programs in all groups, unify the Church, remove 
many unnecessary and unchristian practices, lift the Church into 
the ecumenical realm, and release the Church for truly Christian 
work. On the basis of the needs of men, determined by the nature 
of the Gospel, we set out to fill those needs without duplication and 
without apology. In the years, the tone of the Church’s life had 
grown to where outside people asked to join the Church and the 
budget was no longer a worry. ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom,—and 
members and money shall be added,’’ we might say. 

But there is more to the educational task of the ministry than 
to share the load with leaders, get them to work, and thus release 
the minister for the more vital things. The minister must also 
know that people must be led to participate in the Christian enter- 
prise. Here the minister must keep his eyes open for tasks for his 
people to do. The truly educational minister will have his people 
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call on each other, especially the sick. He will see that promising 
people are put on active committees. He will see that some are 
picked for leadership, and trained for it by special preparation. 
He will have some engage in evangelistic work and thus feel the 
thrill of Christ in helping to win others to a common allegiance to 
Him. He will have his people engage in interchurch communion 
with sister congregations. He will invite parents to share the 
responsibility of educating their children in cooperation with the 
Church School teacher. He will open up avenues for the exercise 
of Christian life in all sorts of avenues of endeavor, from partici- 
pation in the Church School to leading a Scout troop so as to bind 
its rather general program to that of the local Church. He can 
help some in entering the field of race reconciliation. He can 
show his public school teachers that their task, if honestly done, 
can be a service and vocation unto God. And the politician, who 
does his best in his situation, under the command of Christ, is 
doing a task that needs to be done in order to keep a secular society 
from going into a more vicious degeneration by the activity of the 
““salt of the earth.’’ There are endless possibilities for the min- 
ister who sees his task as that of guiding people into the deeper 
implications of the commitment by participating with Christ, 
“entering into His sufferings,’’ in the work of the world. For 
we grow in Christ through constant commitment, renewal at the 
altar of his body and blood, and through knightly service for him 
’ with whatever we have, where we are. 

In this way, the educational function of the Church and min- 
istry, so despised and neglected and ill-thought-of in many quar- 
ters, will be redeemed to Churchly status and dignity.® 


IV 


Now there are great dangers in this task of spreading the load 
among the laity. The minister must be everlastingly vigilant, lest 
the layman with little stability be swept off his feet by this new- 
found position and his inability to make theological distinctions. 
I believe the laity is sounder than the clergy theologically, but I 
also believe that the laity today needs and expects great guidance 
from their leaders. 

8 Space forbids my going into the implications of this thesis for collegiate 
education. But its relevance can be seen. 
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The pastor must be a ‘‘watchdog.’’ It did my heart good when 
one of my teachers called attention to the fact that the Church 
School curriculum contained materials about children crossing 
streets cautiously. School was beginning, and evidently the cur- 
riculum makers thought they would teach caution to new scholars 
at school. But this teacher at teachers’ conference objected to 
such materials—and she found other materials of a similar type— 
being taught in the Church School, when it is being taught in the 
public schools. She was right! This cooperative plan had helped 
that teacher to be a judge of curriculum, and it rejoiced my heart 
to see that development. 

In this respect, a further word should be said about materials 
taught in the organizations of the Church. Certainly, with such 
precious little time at our disposal, Churches should not teach what 
other agencies teach. Besides, Churches are not in the job of 
building better bodies (although that is a by-product), or teaching 
safety (although care of self and others is a by-product). (Zwingli 
on his death bed remarked we should not worry about those who 
ean kill the body, but about those who can kill the soul.) The 
Church’s task is to inject eternal meaningfulness into life. This 
is the primary task, and implications emanate from it. Merely 
because one has the spirit of caution at street corners, or is an 
exuberant physical specimen, is no indication that he is Christian ! 
I know of many people who lived very uncautiously, and made 
themselves unhealthy, by their Christian faith! Yet, lack of cau- 
tion and lack of health is no sign of being a Christian either. 

Now something must be said that may sound reactionary, and, 
to some critical. To teach Christianity, the minister must see that 
life attaches itself to definite forms of belief and practice. ‘‘Re- 
ligious education’’ has been too hazy and nebulous, primarily 
because we have no clear-cut idea as to the nature of the religion 
in which we desire to educate people. It is utterly impossible to 
get people attached to a spiritual and ‘‘nonconcrete’’ type of Chris- 
tianity that does not have definite forms. I am as fearful as the 
ancient Hebrews of idolatry and of formal religion. But I am 
convinced that we will get nowhere so long as we make Christianity 
a mere nebulous religion without definite things to which people 
may be attached. Modern ‘‘religious education”’ is not realistic 
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enough in its psychology. It does not know human nature. And 
“‘religious education’’ is not theological enough, it does not know 
historic Christianity. In fact, it ignored the absolute necessity 
of the local Church in the process of education and the stubborn 
fact of the history of Christianity, its doctrines and symbols. I am 
frank to say that you cannot worship unless you worship in a 
Church which specializes in this matter. And you cannot worship 
intelligently unless you know what sort of God you are worship- 
ping and that implies doctrine. And you cannot worship God 
unless you do it according to a certain way, and that is liturgy. 
» (We recently read of the futility of teaching etiquette by telling 
little Johnny merely to be polite. Etiquette has its habits, such 
as tipping the hat, bowing graciously, eating with proper utensils, 
and the like. The same is true of Christian worship. As you 
cannot practice etiquette without a hat or a table or other forms of 
life, you cannot worship without similar means and forms!) 

It is amazing how we try to educate people ‘‘religiously,’’ as 
though Christianity were an abstract ‘‘religiousness,’’ indefinite 
and meaningless! No wonder we fail, and our Roman Catholic 

and Lutheran and Christian Science and Episcopal brethren sur- 
pass us. We need to grow up and become sensible. We are 
Christians! We are not vague ‘‘religionists.’’ Christianity has 
a history! Let us teach the history of our faith! In that way we 
shall know what it is. Christianity has an expression—and this 
is the Church. Let us attach people to it! Christianity has sym- 
bols, crystallized realities that are full of meaning. Let us practice 
them and teach people their significance, until they can appreciate 
the Lord’s Supper (which contains the whole meaning of the 
Christian faith), the Creed, Baptism, the Cross, the symbols, art, 
architecture, music, etc., of our faith. We have ignored the 
Church too long, imagining that religion is something we get by 
examining ourselves and our wants, instead of by receiving some- 
thing from Another.® 

Besides, Christianity has doctrines, definite concepts of man, 
God, sin, salvation, history, society, creation, providence, and the 
like. These are not chosen by us, but God chooses them for us. 


9 While the Quaker may not use the means, he nevertheless employs a very 
rigid form to attain the baptism of the Spirit and Communion. 
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I can hear protests! Some will say, ‘‘This is the old indoctrina- 
tion theory.’’ And I reply, ‘‘What do you mean by doctrine?’’ 
If you mean by doctrine an old and cold creed that is lifeless, I 
say—Away with It! But doctrine is not that. Doctrine means 
a human definition of divine reality at work in men and for men. 
(Thus, even the doctrine of the Trinity is experimental and real, 
for it tells us of God’s threefold manifestation of Himself, in crea- 
tion, in history, and in the contemporary human souls in the 
Church.) We need a real understanding of what Christianity 
is again, lest we who are teachers lead our people astray by 
ignorance of our heritage.’’ 


Vv 


The minister is the key man in the local Church, and because 
local Churches make up the Church universal, he is the key man 
in any and every case. Unless his vision broadens to see the 
Church in larger terms, the Church itself will fail the hour and its 
Christ. I believe with Sam Shoemaker that what we need is a 
real conversion of the Church, and especially of the ministry. 
When prophetic Christianity is reborn in the minister’s heart, he 
will be able to preach, to challenge again people to the Great Com- 
mitment to Christ’s Way, and in the light of that fire in him see 
his whole congregation as a precious charge which he must lead 
into an ever-richer understanding of the implications of that 
‘excellent knowledge.’’ This is a hard saying, but I repeat it,— 
Let the ministry be converted! Only thus can Christianity as- 
sume its true place, not in the pantheon of other religions, but as 
the Way for the will, the Truth for the head, and the Life for 
man’s deepest soul. 

But another hard word needs to be said to the ‘‘religious educa- 
tors.’’ It can best be told by a remark made by Dr. Geo. F. Moore 
of Harvard, after he had listened to a group of religious educators 
discuss their problems. When asked what he thought, he replied, 
“T think I would first pick out the religion I wanted to teach, and 
then I would get busy and teach it.’’ How true. The term 
‘‘religious’’ is too vague, and champions of ‘‘religious education”’ 
often are at sea as to the meaning of religion. Trying to make 


a religion out of the modern stuff of life is futile and slippery 
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business. And ‘‘religious educators’’ are often bad psychologists 
in their attempt to ‘‘educate’’ others into their nebulous religion. 
What are they trying to educate people into? Thus, being indefi- 
nite about their objective religion, they are at sea in their method- 
ology. The blind leading the blind! This is the impassé of mod- 
ern religious education. It is a sad affair! They are neither 
“religious,’’ nor ‘‘educational’’ ; neither at home with any historic 
religion, nor at home with the educators! 

The term ‘‘religious education’’ is a liability. The prodigal 
should return to some home, and if to Christianity, be rebaptized 
in the name of ‘‘Christian nurture,’’ as Dr. Karl Stolz once sug- 
gested. 

My early training in ‘‘religious education’’ led me to see this 
coming impassé ten years ago. As a result I began to study the 
history of religions, then the history of Christianity, then historical 
theology, then theology proper. It is with this background that 
I have said what I have said. I fear that the greatest task still 
remaining for ‘‘religious educators”’ is a stiff course in Christian- 
ity’s history and its theology, and from these vantage points enter 
again into the field of Christian education with purpose (theology) 
and with definiteness (Church) and with repentant humility 
(humanness or sane realism) ! 
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The Ecumenical Seminar 


HE International Ecumenical Seminar in Geneva, which is 
under the auspices of the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work and the Theological Faculty of the University of 
Geneva, will again open its courses this summer, from the last two 
weeks in July through the first two weeks of August. The Semi- 
nar has conducted these courses for the three years preceding 
1937 ; last summer they were not given so that all efforts might be 
put on the world conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh. The use- 
fulness of the Seminar in view of the purposes of the ecumenical 
movement has been very widely recognized not only by the Theo- 
logical Commission of the Universal Christian Council but by the 
world conferences held last summer. 

For the present moment only this preliminary announcement 
can be issued, giving just the general outline of the program for 
1938. This program will be focussed on a study concerning the 
nature of the Church, a problem which was ever and ever again 
stressed during the world conferences. 

The following distinguished lecturers who have tentatively prom- 
ised their collaboration in conducting the courses have been ap- 
proached hitherto: Prof. Althaus (Erlangen) ; Dr. Lilje (Lutheran 
World Convention), Prof. Dibelius (Heidelberg), Dr. Thurneysen, 
(Switzerland), Dr. Peter Barth (Switzerland), Prof. Haitjema 
(Holland), Prof. Bailie (Scotland), Prof. Zankow (Bulgaria), 
Prof. William Pauck .(Chicago), Prof. Richards (Lancaster), 
Prof. McGiffert (Chicago), and others. <A full program with the 
names of the lecturers and lists of courses and other dates will be 
issued later and can be obtained from Prof. Adolf Keller, Director, 
Palais Wilson, Geneva. 

Since the devaluation of the Swiss frane a stay in Switzerland 
is no more expensive than in most of the other countries. The 
tuition fee will be 25 franes and board and lodging can be 
obtained for between 5 to 7 franes a day. 

According to general opinion the seminar is one of the best 
opportunities to get a survey of the religious situation of the old 
and new worlds as well as of the problems discussed in the eeumen: 
ical movement. 
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Seminary Extension Service* 


By GEORGE V. MOORE 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 


1. Summer SEssion 


OUR seminaries reported that they conduct a summer ses- 
sion, and 8 reported that they do not. Two indicated 
that they conduct the summer school on the campus, while one 
holds it off the campus. One seminary holds the summer ses- 
sion for 12 weeks, another for 6 weeks, and another for 5 weeks. 


2. REGULAR SEMINARY CouRSES OPEN TO EXTENSION STUDENTS 


Five seminaries reported that they have the regular semi- 
nary courses open to extension students, while 7 do not afford this 
opportunity. Four offer such courses for credit while 3 offer 
them without credit. It seems to be true that there is not a very 
great demand for such courses among the seminaries at present. 
One seminary indicates that ‘‘not a great number of students have 
responded.’’ Another says, ‘‘the response is not very good.’’ 


3. Courses DEVISED PRIMARILY FOR EXTENSION STUDENTS 


The 12 seminaries reported that they do not offer courses pri- 
marily for extension students either for credit or without credit. 
Furthermore, they do not offer such courses either for ministers 
or laymen. ‘ 


* This study is the report of the Committee on Extension Service of the 
Southeastern Seminaries. The members of the committee are: Dr. George 
V. Moore, chairman, The College of the Bible, Lexington; Dr. W. Y. Bell, 
School of Religion, Howard University; Dr. Paul N. Garber, The School of 
Religion, Duke University; Dr. J. W. Horine, The Lutheran Theological 
Southern Seminary, Columbia; Dr. Chas. W. Lowry, Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria; Dr. Chas. H. Pratt, Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary, and Dr. J. B. Weatherspoon, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville. In addition to the seven seminaries just noted, five 
others cooperated in supplying the information for the report: Asbury Theo- 
logical Seminary, Wilmore, Ky., Candler School of Theology, Emory Uni- 
versity, Columbia Theological Seminary, Decatur, Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Va., Richmond, and Vanderbilt University School of Religion, Nash- 
ville-—Ed. 
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4. SprcraL Courses or LECTURES 


Seven seminaries offer special courses of lectures while 5 do 
not offer such courses. Six of the seminaries offer these courses 
on the campus. Five seminaries indicate that they offer special 
courses of lectures without credit, while no seminary indicates that 
it offers these courses for credit. The 4 seminaries which reported 
the length of the courses indicate that they are held for one week 
and that they are financed by endowment funds. 


5. A CONFERENCE OR SCHOOL FOR PASTORS 


Seven seminaries conduct conferences or schools for pastors, 
while 5 do not. Five indicate that these conferences or schools 
are held annually. These conferences or schools range in length 
from 3 days to 2 weeks. They are held during the midwinter 
season, in the Spring, or in June. Four hold such conferences 
on the campus while 2 conduct them off the campus. Three 
hold these conferences in cooperation with other church organ- 
izations. They are financed through the regular seminary budget, 
through scholarships, or through the voluntary gifts of individ- 
uals. The function of such conferences is ‘‘to assist rural pas- 
tors’’; ‘‘to stimulate pastors in some field of study for practical 
work’’; ‘‘to serve primarily for inspirational purposes’’; ‘‘to 
provide further study for located ministers. ”’ 


6. A CONFERENCE OR SCHOOL FoR Lay LEADERS 
One seminary conducts a conference for lay-leaders, while 11 do 
nothing in this field. This seminary holds a conference annually 
off the campus and in cooperation with other organizations. The 
function of this conference is ‘‘to train Sunday school leaders, 
church officers and other workers.’’ It is financed by a small 
registration fee. 


7. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
The 12 seminaries offer no correspondence courses, either for 
eredit or without credit. This is a field into which they have not 
entered. 
8. GUIDED READING CouRSES 


Two seminaries offer guided reading courses while 10 do not. 
These courses are offered for ministers and alumni. The pro- 
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cedure in the conduct of such courses is primarily that of sending 
a list of recommended books to the ministers and alumni. Such 
a list of books is also published in the seminary quarterly. 


9. Reapina Courses AND EXAMINATIONS FoR Youna MINISTERS 
PREPARING FOR ORDINATION 


Only one seminary offers such courses and examinations for the 
benefit of young ministers preparing for ordination. The other 
11 seminaries seem to have made no attempt in this area. 


10. CrrounatiIne Liprary 


Three seminaries maintain a circulating library while 9 do 
not. The circulating library is maintained for ministers, espe- 
cially rural ministers. The library is financed by special grant, 
regular library funds, alumni library fund, or contributions of 
alumni. One seminary indicates that it circulates 15,000 books 
annually, another 1,100, while the third circulates 3,200 books. 


11. Rapio Programs 


Two seminaries provide radio programs while 10 have not 
entered this field. The stations used by the two seminaries are 
WHAS and WLAP. One seminary uses the time from 6: 00- 
6:15 P.M. each Thursday while the other presents its program 
from 8:00 to 8:30 A.M. each Saturday. The content of the pro- 
gram is primarily composed of worship, including singing by 
choruses and special groups. 


12. Facuutry SERVICE IN DENOMINATIONAL, INTERDENOMINA- 
TIONAL, AND NONDENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTES OR 
CONFERENCES 


Eleven seminaries indicate that their faculty members serve 
in various types of conferences while one indicates that its 
faculty members do not. The types of conferences in which the 
faculty members engage include the following : youth conferences ; 
Bible conferences; adult leadership conferences; summer schools 
for church workers ; pastors’ institutes ; summer assemblies ; train- 
ing schools for social workers; standard leadership education 


schools; summer conferences for clergy and laymen. 
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13. PusBLIcaTIoNs or EXTENSION VALUE 


Six seminaries issue publications which they consider to 
possess extension value, while 6 do not issue such publications. 
These publications include quarterlies, catalogues, news bulletins, 
and faculty letters. 


14. Locating AND CoUNSELING MINISTERS 


Eight (8) seminaries provide service in locating and counseling 
ministers while 4 do not. Sometimes this is done through un- 
official assistance on the part of the president and professors. 
Some of the seminaries try to place their graduates. In some cases 
vacancies are filled by synodical authorities, with no direct recom- 
mendations to congregations. In other seminaries, correspon- 
dence with church officials is the main procedure. In a few in- 
stances considerable attention is given to the matter of helping 
student ministers and graduates to make contacts with churches. 
Relatively little attention seems to be given to regular and system- 
atic counseling of student ministers. 


15. ASSISTANCE IN THE EDUCATION oF LAY LEADERSHIP FOR THE 
CHURCH 


Five seminaries attempt to assist in the development of lay 
leadership for the local churches while 7 do not engage in this 
activity. This assistance is carried on through training schools, 
conventions and leadership conferences in which faculty members 
participate. 


16. Contact witH ALUMNI 


All 12 of the seminaries maintain some definite type of contact 


with their alumni. The means employed include correspondence, © 


field visits, news bulletins, new letters, alumni association bulle- 
tins, faculty letters, annual alumni meetings. 


17. Orser Types ofr EXTENSION SERVICE 


Two (2) seminaries suggest that they carry on other types of 


extension service, while 10 do not. These types include visits to — 


churches for addresses and musical concerts given by a college 
quartet at various times during the year. 
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18. ADVANTAGES ofr EXTENSION SERVICE TO THE SEMINARY 


The comments under this heading include the following : 


““A closer contaet with its constituency, resulting in a 
better support for the seminary and greater effectiveness in 
its work.’’ 

““Keeps seminary in touch with practical church life. 
Enlists students.’ 

“It keeps our staff in touch with rural conditions. It 
makes friends for the seminary. A few men are really 
helped.’’ 

**(1) Service to ministers ‘on the job.’ (2) Contact with 
alumni. (3) Insight into strengths and weaknesses. of the 
seminary’s work in previous years.’’ 

‘‘We do so little that it is not necessary to list the advan- 
tages.’’ 

“*Tt provides practical contacts with churches and leaders. 
It keeps the seminary before a large group. It assists many 
ministers to keep up some form of guided study.”’ 


19. DISADVANTAGES OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


The following comments were made: 


‘Undue demands upon faculty of limited size.’’ 

‘“‘Time is usually too short to help the men. There is 
seldom a follow up. Many of the ministers we hope to help 
have an academic background so poor that it is hardly possible 
to help them.’’ 

““(1) Money cost must come from ‘regular’ budget unless 
specially procured. (2) Time demand on faculty members 
may make inroads upon effectiveness with students in resi- 
dence. ”’ 

‘Tt is exacting upon the time of the faculty. It tends to 
keep them away at times when they should be on campus. 
It adds to current expenses. ”’ 


20. SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF EXTENSION SERVICE IN 
SEMINARIES 


The following suggestions were made: 

“‘Tnereased endowments for that specific purpose. Coop- 
eration among seminaries. ’’ 

‘‘Wxtension work for credit as a joint enterprise among 
the seminaries.’ 

‘We should try to appraise critically the whole extension 
service program. It may be that some of our efforts are not 


worth the cost. The more promising men might be sought 
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out and given aid to attend a real summer school. Supervised 
reading might be good over a limited area as an experiment.’’ 

‘‘We realize the great need of extension service, but so far 
have done little. Our alumni are welcome to return to our 
seminary at any time for a stay of a few days without charge. 
Many come for a short stay.’’ 

‘Cooperation among the seminaries in studying extension 
service and in planning more effective extension work. Pro- 
vision of a department leader in each seminary to carry on 
this type of activity.”’ 
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The American Association of 


Theological Schools 


By LEWIS J. SHERRILL 
Executive Secretary, Louisville, Ky. 


aN G 1937 the Association conducted a series of regional 
conferences which have been of much benefit in our work. 
These were held at Hartford, Connecticut, Atlanta, Georgia, Chi- 
cago and Berkeley, California, respectively. Representatives 
from the schools in each area were in attendance, and programs 
for the most part were designed to encourage consideration of 
problems in theological education peculiar to the respective areas, 
and to acquaint theological faculties with the work of the Asso- 
ciation in its newer developments. These regional conferences 
have proved so beneficial that it is our plan at present to continue 
to hold them in the year between the general meetings of the 
American Association of Theological Schools. 

A second feature of the year’s work has been the progress of 
the Association on its new policy of accreditment. Some sixty 
theological schools in the United States and Canada have applied 
tobe accredited. Visits of inspection have been made to about 
half of these, and visits to the remaining schools are to be made 
during the winter and early spring of 1938. Reports on accredit- 
ment of individual schools are to be made public at the meeting 
of the Association in Toronto. This meeting is set for June 13, 
14, and 15. 

The Association continues to lay plans for an aggressive attack 
upon the problem of extension of opportunities for theological 
education to ministers in service. It is too early to make an- 
nouncements, but the Association hopes to propose plans by 
which such opportunities may be far more widely offered than 
has been the case heretofore. 

The Executive Committee of the Association is concerned over 
the ‘‘degree mill’’ situation in theological education, and hopes to 
have presented at Toronto a report which will call attention to 


abuses of this kind as far as they come to attention. It is likely 
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that representatives to the Council of Church Boards of Education — 
may know of specific instances of the abuse of degree-granting - 
authority. If so, they will render a service to the public by sending — 
information regarding such instances, to the Executive Secre- : 
tary of the Association, who in turn will transmit them to the 
person, or persons, giving especial attention to this question. 

It is not out of place to call attention of the Council of Church — 
Boards of Education, again, to the existence of a statement by the ~ 
Association on pre-seminary curriculum. This statement contains — 
the suggestions of the Association to students who expect to enter — 
the ministry, to the types of study in college which, in the judg- 
ment of the Association, it is wise for a student to pursue before 
entering a theological school. This paper has already been sent to 
colleges and to Church Boards of Education, and additional copies — 
will be sent on request. . 


a 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION ON. CONSERVING 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 
ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


1. What does the religious education connote which should be 
conserved in the academic curriculum ? 

2. What advantages and disadvantages would accrue from 
organizing religious education as a division of the regular de- 
partment of education in a college? (Divisions might be (I) 
General Education; (II) Religious Education; (III) Physical 
Education). Or, should the courses in religious education be 
given in the department of Religion, or in a department of 
Biblical Literature? 

3. What (minimum) courses in religious education proper 
should be given in an accredited college? If field work should 
be required in connection with one or more of these courses, 
what should be its nature? 

4. What should be the minimum training and experience of 
the teacher who offers these courses? What else does he need? 

5. In a church-related college, should a major (20 to 24 
semester hours) or a field of concentration be open to students . 
in religious education? If so, what proportion of the work 
should be required in Bible, in the comparative study of re- . 
ligions, and in the psychology and philosophy of religion? 

6. Is it a part of the task of a college department of religion 
or religious education to attempt to make application of the 
teachings of Jesus and the prophets to problems of our day? 

7. What relation, if any, should chapel services hold to eur- 
ricular religious education in a college? 

8. What ean be achieved within four years in the moral and 
religious education of college students? In this task, what part 
has (I) the home, (II) the church, and (III) the college? 

9. What can be done to measure the moral and religious 
development of college students as we measure their purely 
scholastic achievements? 

10. How ean religious ‘‘tone’’ on a college campus be created 
and maintained? 

11. To what extent or in what ways should the Christian 
objective of a college affect the program of studies in the various 
departments or divisions of the institution? 

12. What contribution should a college curriculum make to 
students in terms of a Christian Philosophy of Life? 
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Additions to the Office Library 


Ethical Dilemmas of Ministers. Frederick F. Mueller and Hugh Harts- 
horne. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1937, 250 pp. $2.00. 


An interesting study of the practice and opinions of several — 
hundred prominent ministers regarding numerous problems aris- 
ing in their varied relationships and extended service, indicating 
the major issues and the consequent responsibilities of the semi- 
naries in their educational programs and of ministers in their 
practice. The bibliography and index greatly enhance the value 
of the book. All pastors will profit from its reading, and semi- 
naries should use it as one of the texts in Pastoral Theology. 
Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 1938. The Macmillan Company, 

New York. 1937. 370 pp. $1.35. 

Concise, practical, suggestive comments on the subjects sug- 
gested by the International Lesson Committee. Pertinent ques-— 
tions for discussion follow each lesson. 

Rediscovering the Adolescent. Hedley S. Dimock. Association Press, 

New York. 1937. 287 pages, including index. $2.75. 

Being a study of personality development in adolescent boys, 
this book gives revealing and embarassing facts which should 
guide parents and teachers in their work and relationships with 
youth of this age. Teacher training schools and college courses 
in psychology should make extended use of this comprehensive 
and suggestive study. 

Toward a World Christian Fellowship. Kenneth Seott Latourette. Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 64 pages. 50 cents. 

This is another of the Books on Religion whose titles and authors 
are selected by a Committee chosen by The Hazen Foundation, Ine. 
The ‘‘honest questions’’ are given ‘‘honest answers’’ in the five 
chapters: 1. A World-Wide Christian Fellowship is Imperative, 
2. Essentials of a World-Wide Christian Fellowship, 3. Recent 
Steps Toward a World-Wide Christian Fellowship, 4. Problems 
Still to be Solved, 5. Next Steps and a very brief bibliography. 


Living in Crisis. Ernest Hatch Wilkins. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
113 pages. $1.25. 


In this little book the President of Oberlin College, who has ; 
said to his students in chapel some things worth preserving, now 


gives opportunity for a wider circulation of reactions and ideas. — 
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